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and ‘inter-ethnic marriages. The ideo ogically. colored assumptions. 3 
‘regarding language acquisition. processes are set forth. These have 
implications for the development of a Soviet theory for language 
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. Lane Soviet Union 
‘. a) . Ehe ‘Sociat Context of Sovie: Eilinuaism Syne 


(a) Sources. aks heteroceneitv. in the Soviet. Union 


Dae definition with aspects, of social heterogeneity. ‘The Soviet Unien os 


-is an ideal’ érea to study ‘miltilingualism dna. multiculturalism because * 
Tag of the variety. of the. sources, and, the degree of difference, hetween 
tite “in: ‘aay ene pes a heterogeneity, The most immediately 


“relevant aspect of this enomenon, which rf) bilingual education’ seeks 


accommodate is linguistic and’ an. this respect the Soviet union’ 
a trigh, level of Hetegeneity, One “hundred | and six,. nationalities “ona 
nations were ‘listed in the. Census of 1970 > although. small” but Lin 
guistically séparate tribes bring the number” up to. nearly 180. 

(Table: 1). - Sach ; Language. ‘groups are not only numerdus*but vary 
enormously in, size. In .a total ‘population of. 241,749, COCO ‘one nation 
(Russian) has a ‘population’ of 114 million; there is one with aco 


millign, & beteen’ one, and 5 million, 5 between half a ‘million and a 
milljon, 3 Between 100, ,000" vand 250, ,000, 16 betwéen SO ,CCO and 1c0, 000, 
19 between-20, {ele} nd 50 ,000, 14 between, 5, 000 an@ 10, coo -end the saa? 
Below _ 580M. ‘Song: 1ike the Yukagirs are. as small as 00. 


as The} A sagdeges Cnoket ‘by these epdiaticas ‘belong’ to five major 
families,’ each'.o£". ‘which has. importent ‘and distinct subgroups. They . 
include ‘Indo¥ European languages such as Slavic (including: Rutan, , 
Ukrainign and Belorussian); - Iranian (ancluéing Tadjik, Oss tan, 
Kurdish, the ‘Pamiz subgroup which includes Snucni and SeLOny 

alt c languages - (including Lithuantan and Lett ish) ; Romance, like 
Moldavian; Armenian, the Sole. representative of. this. subgroup; . 
Germanic (including German and. Yiddish). The second major. fami Ly of ; 
Languages is the Aitaic with, three subgroups: Turkic (including . 
Uzbek, Kazakh Kirgiz,. Tatar and smgller groups. like Kumyk and Nogai) ; 
. Mongolian (ineliding Buryat. and. Kalmyk) ; - and the. Tungus-Manchurian 

‘ family (including Evenki, Nanai, Orok etc, ).: The third main ‘family: 

is the Uralic with the following subgzoups. - Finno-Uarian —Saltic - 
‘groups (includitig Estonian and Kerelian) ; - _the Volga subgroups %. 
(including - Moréovian and Mari) 3° Perm subgroup (including Uamurt and . 
Komi; the QOb-Uaric subgroup (including Khanty- and: Mansi) ; -Saamic 
subgroup (including . Saami) and the “Samodic , subgroup (which ineludes” 
Nenets,” Nganasan etc.) ‘The fourth major family is the Zberian- 
Caucasian with the _ subgroups Kartvelian eae Georgian, 2 gan 
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, population of 37: milgion (Ukraine) dektin with totals between 5 and 10 
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and Svan) the ‘Abthaz~Advehe « group. "(inetuaing Abia, Abaza, Adyet ee 


” ete, ye the Dagestan - subgroups. consisting .of nearly 30 languages: 


‘including Avar,: ‘bezgin, Dargin, ‘Lak: ete: the Nakh subgroup represented 


by Chéchen,” Ingush- ett.” ~The, £i£th main family is ‘the Paleoasiatic:” 


s which includes the small groups of. speakers of. Chukchi, _Koryak = 


Itelmen, Eskimo and Aleut... There éré~some isolated or jincategorised 
a iy alee like Nividh,. Ket, Yukagiz; Alsor: and. ‘Duagan “(Csayew: 1977 


t 
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The Languages we have esérrea: to* differ in levels’ of linguistic 
development, normalization: or. codification.* Most, te not. all of 


them have been. alphabeticised, | tiany only. after. the Revolutign. within | 
the linguistic. pattern there: fare; instances of dialects which=because | 
of. contact with other languages or ‘dialects have become separetéd from. 


their original ' family and assumed a ‘separate existence.’ Doigan ;for 
instance ‘is no. , longer regarded as a dialect of Yakut or Evenki but”. 


also diaTtets at various: ‘points: of emergence ‘as fulgy standardized’ 
languages. Khakass with its wcongery of” dialects (Sagay, Kachin, 
“Kaybul,: Beltir ‘and: Kuzyl) is. a case in point. On the other hand | 


.e 
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fod 


it, one ideality is’ the result of the integration of" ‘both. “here are 


‘Eskimo -has three dialects none ‘of which has: advanced far ‘towards. ba 


Pr secbeeed structure, “Mordvin whas two - dialects,. Erzya.and Muksha - 


both: ‘of which separately. have achieved written Status, - Among the: 
best éxample of. groups” of dialects in which - the members. are at. 
considerably different ‘levels ‘of devéldpment are the Pamiri gueup: 
consisting of fo xr categories of dialects," ‘and. the Tatar group 
Consisting of “two branches, North West and South Wast while Volga _ 
Tatar serves as the literary language. - Contacts. ‘between speakers of 
different dialects of the’ same language or of eifferent languages, 
give’ ‘rise to> a form of bilingualism or ‘bidialectalism which is’ 
particularly prevalent . in ‘the Soviet Union, where so many. languages 


are not completely standardised, - This lack of complete. ‘standardization 


and the existence of strong dialects spoken. ‘by large numbers gives ° 
: rise to" bilingualisms involving the interaction of various subsys tems 


of. the same language, more spécially the: standard and the dialects. 
To some’ extent this gives, xise to’ diglossia.. It occurs in the case’ 
of ‘Tadj2Wik pneze the’ standard i Paeeraey: as is. based largély | 


I 7 n 
r Le 


* . The’ terms: ‘normalization! and veodificatioas. ard distifiguished 
.; dn contemporary Soviet linguistic: studies as follows: . 


“formalization is "an active interference in the linautstic process” 


and'in this way. it becomes an aspect of language policy". 
Codification is’ an ‘explicit setting out of the rules which govern 
‘the use of the language.” (See Aktualnye problemy: 1970 5 -Voprosy . 
"19.73 ;- Voprosy Kultury. rechi i-viii; Norma’ a? as well as. 
ROSH Mere Us- ‘Leonav and’ Shvereckof£ 19743. 205). ‘ —_ 


a cae ar NE 
on the élassical Language while | chere sextet clperly | identi siaplé) 
groups of regio a dialects among ’ ‘which’ are “high'. and ‘low!’ 
variants. “Though ‘there. exists S72 ‘steddara | ‘spoken’ Language, said! 
"to be the same /as the written, form 
the intelligentsia;. even. those w 


and spoken standards amet Xe. von 


‘Ss ‘certain that mostof , 
réproficient in both - writer 
£ the other. dialects in». 
- intimate. conversation. | Shotker interesting: case ef ‘diglossia 
ra or ‘eceurs ‘in Armenian. where; in: addition’ to the two @ial&ct varievies 
mae . thers, ‘is algo) ‘Church Armenian, _ an’ ‘archaic stonaara'/SHESRE LES 
Linguistic differences are only one source ‘of E heterogencity. 
_. affecting the provision: ef bilingual education. Group contact’. 
so "introduces - cat ‘Least . seight other sources) ‘The: “groups may differ’ in 
- “ Levels Qf economic development as is. the case. “with ‘the Yakut and - 
Russians, ox Daghestanis: and Geoxgians. The provision of general 
"education may be at different levels as ‘ts-the_ case with. Language _ 
ee groups. which are predominantly rural and those which are highly - ; 
: “urbanised, Group cultural tr aditions, “which may" ‘not always be: 
Bs Feces “identical with. language affiliation to the. ‘same degree in every - 
wa “gase,m may differ. Religious di fferetices (clearly alli a to. ; = 
Language in the case of Mus Lims) may distinguish groups in contact > : 
- and the degree: of political ‘participation varies ‘considerably, 
first of all be een Russians. aad non-Russians, ‘and (where non-. 
Russians are C cerned) ° between the. major nationality inhabiting’ | 
Union © ‘Or Autonomous Republiéwand minorities, | either 
: or immigzant wi | “dn the | same RRR: 


: ™, 


. 
) 


Among, ‘the most important, sources of heceigedadey is” ‘the : 
: variation, ‘in’ the territorial disposition of the interacting groups ., 
The: ethiie/Tinguistic territory may be continuous as-is” the case. 
o£ the. ‘Belorussians: ‘and Turkmen, or divided as among Mordwuin ~ 
and Bury ats." Ethnic ‘territories may: coincide closely as is’ the. 
og Case of: Vamarts and Chukchi or coincide only in part as is the’ 
‘case of ‘the ‘Evenki and Tatar.” Another ‘factor is the percentage a 
of the nationality. wha are dispersed outside their native 
territory. / (Table a. 2 pete’ * eis factor has a significant 
-influence on the Languace pattern of the groups. concerned, | more - 
* especially according to whether they establish contact in’ ‘rural or 
urban: areas outside their own Republics (Table 3 >. : = 
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0) Mard and Yakut\ as .Wwell as the. Nbgth, Caucasian groups. : 
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The. type of comminity, sectlement. is another, factor condticing to: 
heterogeneity: whether for | “example the ‘groups are, sedentary, ‘un- 
mixed, -aggociated with. agriculture; , OF mobile” associated with . 


nomadic storalism; or again commuting ‘£xrom. rural- ‘to Neighbouring” 


, urban areas, Thus the Eveny,. hunters and reindeer herders, almost 


equal in numbers. to: the compact pastoral Rutulesy Live-in dispersed - 


‘groups. ‘dn extremely large” areas of the Far. East tundra and forests. 
| Taking: all these differences into ‘account: it is possible tq - 
* @stablish a typology , of. ethnic groups: in the USSR asa basis for 
a studying ‘the relevance of the type of. ‘bildhgual education they 
/ experience. or. ‘require: ~ ae ht 


a) The Russians cofistituting medtliy half the fatal Soviet 
“population. inhabit compactly aj \\considerable territory | 
and are represented in alZ.. tne] tervttofies ; of the major. 

“ethnic groups. | At he same: 'eime: they embrace enclayic | 
- ethnic groups: within. their: Ow 


ative | erritory,, for instance 


4) sejor peoples with compfact territories Like Uzbek. and 
Armenians who représent the overwhelming majority: Aa their : 
native ‘territories: -but at the Same ‘time are ceded secuad by 


( immigrant ‘groups: in several other neighbouring or distant” =. 
7 territories. , $4 ; . wy 


©) ° Major. peoples like Tad jmins. copicenitrate chiefly within | 
- .their prin “Republics but living there in. complex interaction “ 
‘with other ‘Peoples. ne . a. 


their national ‘territories in compact groups, but who. are 


‘thetr | aative Republics.’ 


a) 


, 
da) Major. peoples, like’ the. Chuvash, a ‘Proportion: ‘of whom. inhabit 


: represented: by. large proportions a ‘their populations outside. 


oa “Beoples. like Kazakhs,. Karakalpaks. an@ Bashkirs who are x 


“Minorities: in their own territories, intermix freely with © 
= other Peoples within but) are represented ‘by ean small’. 
groups outhide: their territory. “. a ‘ 


, £). Peoples: Tike Tatars: and Moravin, only a email proportion 
of whom - ‘inhabit ‘their own territories but: who exist in 


‘ ra complex. interaction outside their tebritories aoe - 


, ‘ ee, g “ : A ad 


several; ‘other groups, . , - 


sage 


"g) “Miaor but’ compactly settled ‘pepe vats their own ethnic. 
— “organisations, like. the Circassians, or without such a. | 


characteristic, organisation’ like ‘the Abazin, Se ae 


we, 
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Sh) - Minor, gesgroptically se peoples Like the Cc yukehi Qf 
= f and: ‘Koryak only slightly intermixed with. other peoples. . —s 


a) - Minor, tetrjtorially scattered ‘earls ‘yikearukagirs, + 
- Kets ‘and Itelmen intermixing sonsiderably ‘with other 
Peoples... SMe gk rye . 


) Enclaves of what” are. in “effect | Foreign’ elements Like’ 


z 


ra os , 
Germans, Poles, ‘Bulgarians, Jews, Gypsies. and aeons 


San me who have no titular. territory, similar to> the major ~: 


_ groups we have. referred to or biniad of the: s aller ones 
Like Ttelmen. fhe ge sas 


} Bie ee Cae te 


AL these are “extremely important | factors. -in determining ‘che. 


: pattern of biliagual Ssucation within. the Soviet’ Union. ‘Thus =: 
ke is’ claimed that "a ‘mutual andideal Process, is developing pa 


the Linguistic. life gf the: peoples of the USSR:, a further ani: 


. “development and ‘improvement: of the national 1 guages “and intensi e & 


spreading of cross-national, communication" az Sov. See 1277. Vik 2°, Lé 


. The. claim’ is that this is. ‘a new socialist type - ‘of bilingualism. 
But the proposition that there. ‘is a _negessary difference. between o 


all types of bilingyalism in the Soviet: ‘Union on the one hag¢-and* 


-all types in non-socialist écuntries on the other,’ is manifestly 
“absurd, partly -because the typology within the USSR. and outside 
it is so. eotslek. What is happening in the Soviet Union, is. no | x # 
different, in general terms, from what is happening and, has. 7_ 
happened in other multinational. countries or empires where. a ‘Tingua 
. franca ‘exists and is current in most’ if not all the. ‘territories, 


co-existing with the }ocal Languages: as. is the case: in Nigezia,: 


and other African ‘States, ‘in India as well as in the United ‘States, © 


Further. more: like the other. multinational countries contact ( o£ 


. powerful Lingua ‘franca “whether indigenous, like Russian or s ahili 
“- OF foreign ‘as is the case of English: in Africa leads to lens 


age 
shift. and a diminution,: however gradual in the numbers of native 

Language claimants. This. process ‘affects all Language groups but 
es ecially the smaller groups of the So iet Union. For instance 


the level of gative: language maintenance among the Mansi declined 

_ from 88.9% in 1926 "to 59. 8% in ‘1959 and to 52%. WA 

Similarly the Nivkh (4. 4 thousarids) had a language shift of 21% 
“between 1926 and “1959. and 47% by.1970. Other ‘small nations’ ‘like 
‘the Tati. (17, 000) + “Bvenki (25,0@0) had a percentage language. °* 
eHiet: of 1l&and 12%, respectively, ‘in ‘thirty years, The very . 
‘small dations, not greatly exceeding a thousand, Like the Udiger 
cand ono have a percentage shift of Sof. ; eee gle ae 
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08) Modernization as_a motivating factor: aavSov tat Silinoual Education 


“‘Phough bilingualisin and- bilingual | education in the soviet udisa-<!” 
“has to be considered from: several angles . - linguistic, cultural, 
: psychological, pedagogic» ‘and political - - perhaps the most Amportant 


. abpect: is ‘the contribution which bilingual educat ior is méaint to make ‘to. 
: planning Soviet society, “through ‘the?’ ‘consciously quiaéa’ interaction of. 
eee, many’ ‘Janguages and language groups (DeSeriev, 1973). The planning 


procésses in-turn reflect the impact. of: the extraordinarily rapid. 


_ impact of modernization on Soviet. ‘society. (Consequently bilingualism | 
and .especially its institutionalisation in the system “of: education, 4 


carry 


‘other social, subsystems like Law, -and, adniinistration. must: be. viewed eo 


within th “context of modernization,’ without an understanding of which 


‘t ds; difficult to. realize the - ‘significance. o£. the “Changes - in the 
_language pattern of the Soviet uUnion,. SE the policies which have been 


adopted to: bring them about, . Modernization | in’ the Soviet ‘Union ‘differs 
from that Of. the United States and Western countries and. ‘unless. we 


understand. ‘these differences we may be apt to. draw completely erroneous 


. in the West those nations ‘have experienced the process since the 
‘16th ‘century. Because of its ‘gradualness the modernization "of the 


cohelusions about the Soviet Union as well as. the United States. It 


ds true that thodernization wherever’ it occurs involves mass + ‘political 


“mobilization | leading ‘to mass participation and that these process3s if. 


| they are to bear fruit. depend on and create $he need. for. mass literacy. 


Modernization involves industrialization based on sciegce, technology . 


"- and a. secularization of sensibility emong the leaders, and ultimately 


among the mass of the -populations. These aspects of modernization, ‘in’ 
=) 


“turn determine the use to" which Literacy ‘is’ put, why, people become 


Litérate. Modernization also involves increased urbanization which 


ds. the typical ambience of the. ‘literate edmmunity aS well as of the 


mchnieslty and saiagk heterogenous eociety( Po ae ous . 


9 


ae a All these characteristics are reflected in the countries, of the 


‘Western World including the: United States no less than in the ‘Soviet | 


Union, - but for historical reasons. they are reflected differently: in 


the Soviet. Union. AltHough the pace of modernization has. been uneven | 


Languages-ef-the ‘different, groups. and. languages within any multi= 


- aational society, for examp}e the Celts and the English in. Britdin, a 


. any tonsiderable perturbation: “This was’ apparent to observers of 


the Flemings and Walloons’ of Belgign and the. several Languages of. 
Switzerland had. time to adapt to “and reflect Sociat changes” without: 


the modernization of: South Wales,” where ' it was. noted that when the 


“om 
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pace ‘oe industrial ization. was relatively slow’ ‘the ‘ionabitancs: in 


acceleration of the process of Social change. ‘the process. of: 


" ~ 7 é . 
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many. respects “showed @ marked capacity for. stamping their, own impress’ 


on all newcomers and communicating . to. them a large méasure of their 


own Characteristics’ including their Welsh language. With. the tee 


e 


assimilation wa unable to keep pace with ‘the constant ‘influx of 


migrants * - (Commission of Enquiry into Industrial Unrest, 197 < : 
Pokshishevskiy (1971: 123) corroborates the cheracteristics of the 


a second phase of. this -phénomenon in respect of migration . in the 


USSR ard. generalizes ‘it asa regular feature of ethnographic 


processes: “when. ‘industrial “growth is very ‘rapid _ the influx of” 
. Russian population | ‘tends. to exceed onGeum of indigenous (rural) 
e 


population to the cities of ethnic t itories", with consequent 2 *% 
qualitat e Phanges in the character of. those urban centres. 
During th eriod of gz adualesee there was little need for deliberate 


planning either of Society or language. The modernization of: the 


USSR, especially ‘int those aréas which: contribute most to its 
linguistic: heterogeneity, occurred much later than” in the West. 


, The pace. of industrial development and-economic advance, if the Soviet 


r ~ 
~Undon Was to compete on any kind of equal terms with the West had tg 


“be_accelerated. Furthermore modernization’ of the USSR did not 


coincide with the gradual ‘development. of science and techno logy » but | . 
occurred at the ‘peak of those. developments, SO- that social ‘scientists 


in the: USSR pave Been influenced far: more than: social scientists in 


“scientific research 


early mdernizing ‘societies by the example of the planning of. 


gr va 
; ae 


Implicit in what ‘ee ‘been said is the concept: of ‘the eiecsadas 


of a close L£ not a necessary rekationship in thé USSR between 


_ Language planning (of which bilingual education is one as ect) ‘and. 


social change. Another’ assumption is that the. rate of social Apange a 
influences the degree of insistence on Planning. | Variations in (the 


_rate of change. differentiate ‘the farms’ ‘which bilingual. education have. 


—_— 


“taken : ‘in the two sets of. societies - early and late modernizers,’ 
Another factor distinguishes their. attitudes .. ‘The societies which — 


have. modernized gradually over four centuries have enabled their z, 09 
languages to adapt to changes with little deliberate ‘or: conscious 
intervention on the part of {inguists or others. A society like the 


Soviet Unign cannot afford the time for such unenforced. linguistic | 


change to appear. Te social change is to be reflected in the a 


necessary instrument of” Social communication, and of the < ssemination 


of ‘the knowledge necessary for sugh social change deliberate 


_ intervention had to be encouraged, *Thus the modernization of: some “of _ 


the eRntevedy simple and traditionalist societies ‘of the Soviet Union 


- - * - eee 


’ 


o 


1a 


. 


(ea 


‘centre! ‘(the Sovie 


‘ 7 2. g eet, 2 ee 
involves their progressivé jstructural’ aifferentiation with ‘consequent 
differentiation pt socfo-linguistic styles. Moreover as’a nation 
moves along the path» from: traditionalism: to modernity the problem of” 
intégration, within, ‘a particular society as well as. between several ats 

“such societiés becomes “a major focus of struggle in. the politicalé © 


“arena. Integration. involves. ‘the interaction of the Languages which. 


' belong to the societies undergoing this process. This is what the 


-@arly leaders of the revolution realizeds:. if Bashkir, Mari,. Yakut, . 
Uzbek and. Tadzhik were to be adequate languages for sommunicating ‘ina. 
society undergoing revolutionary. change they. ‘had to be, planned and” a 
‘their interaction monitored. 


- a 


. 


reco nition of ‘the solitiéai dimensions oe : 


Explicit 
bilin wal 


Ye 


’. “The moderniz: tion of the ‘Soviet. Union: has created: tensions. 
which are expresse in attitudes: to the relationship. between. ther. 
, government, apparatus. in ludigg “the Party) and 
the ‘periphery’ ‘repri sented: by’ the non-Russian ethnic. groups. 
Several modeis of the relation of the centre and ‘periphery have, been 
- presented: in the USSR.. One group ‘Of schola s. emphasise. that ‘the fees 
whole of Soviet society “ds © ‘directed! ‘from he centre withdut rach 
regard. for individuals or. “diverse “ethnic foups.« A. second school . 
emphasise the dominafit role of ‘party™ officials, ‘the concept ofa * 
hierarchy. and the continued importence of a uniform ideology, . 
“without however unnecessarily. Limiting the . development fF diverse 
groups. ‘The third: model my Ps ‘Gdlled Institutional Pluralism which’ 
envisages. movement away | rom the constricting first and only : es 
slightly more liberal, second model. This, third: phase has been taken ° 


y 


on farther by ¢ u. Brezhnev, who: though he: does not depart ‘From the. concept. 


of a. uniform Soviet. society. and indeed cofitinues to emphasise the. 


? drawing together of classés| and nationalities: with their different. 


"Languages, refers frequently |to.. “a developed’ stage. of socialism" which » 
goes. Pavoas the historical past. Ina ‘November: 1971 (Kommunist - 

"The Socio-political structure. of devéloped socialism" ‘No. 173° p. 2). 
he first put forward his - “ideological. views and” elaborated: them: ia’ 
29 Ta ‘He ¢laimed as’ ‘a: major fact of Soviet life the existence Of i 


. & new historical community of people (Novaya istoricheskaya | 


‘gbschnost Lyudei), the Sévie pegple (Sovetskii narod). The. General 


; Secretary declared” that the "nationalities question (and by, definition 
“the problém: of. bilingualism) had been - re 2solved completely, definitely 


and irrevocably" (Kommun ist, 1974,. Vol. 4,.57).° These. views were 


taken up: ot Be Lepeshkin tn/ 1975. (Sov. ‘gos. el. BFave, Be 753 *3-12)..° a 
: : a y ; or 


' _ 
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nares ‘On the one hand the processes oe Maguistic? cultural’ as well 
he aS economic convergence are ‘being ‘promoted from the ‘eentrs', while. 
‘ethnic antagonism' from tHe periphery has" been singled out as one . 


Ps : Z . 
¥ ge f “ .° 


wy ..@ 


of ‘the Soviet Union's major conflicts (Suslov CETUS : = _ By. - 
“bringing into focus the. uniquenes 5 of the national groups and by. eee 
. Creating Or. revitalizing the means of expressing national sentiments. Pee 
_modernizatian has_ intensified the desire to ‘asscert. cultural autonomy” 


on. the periphery. Support for the nationalities in this respect ie 
comes” from writers. Aixe M.D. “Mattskanyan (Natsiya. i natsional' naya gk 

a3 an 
-gosudars Evennost, Vol. ‘9. 27-36) who. claims that the process of 


‘developing and - strengthening the ‘nationalities and even. smaller nic © 


Ge 3 groups “is most. important, and "by belittling the role of natdefalities | 
ae ye general «e one does not: aid. the consolidation of the igs RY | : 
. Fy 


hus tensions between this ‘periphery’ and the: “centre ‘isy apparent 

ia criticisms of such tendencies. towards autonomy which | ‘are fegarded ” 
by the centre as ‘nationalistic: -deviatians' _Qakovlev, A a ae a 
‘The revitalized nationalism reflected in some. of the nationalities « 


has’ resulted in’ the formation of indigenous modern. 6lites: whose ee de 
“sources of Legitimacy are their traditional national heritages. 


_ (ine luding. their national languages) . These glites are foremost in eri? 

. ‘voicing demands for recognition of the national languages sia education.” f 
The, »fact ‘that: ‘such elites poStess large; strong and closely, knit ane a 
territorial bases enable them. to exert considerable pressure, “while: 

_ the complexity of the federal system ensures ample opportunities sats : 
‘to evade demands from the ‘centre’... Such considerationg point. to. the - 
‘fact ‘that bilingual education is. ‘an aspect of the struggle to maintain | 
“the existing distribution of power Or to redistribute it as between. 
.the ‘centre’: ‘and the ! periphery’. In this respect. the Soviet Union 
ts. no: ‘ aifgerent £rom. the United States, gpart » ‘£Erdém the. fact that’ ‘the 
former consists ofa ‘large number. of ‘clearly defined and extensive 
ethnic: territorial units) possessing fairly autonomous. though, subordinate , 
administrativa machinery. In. the United. States, apart. from ‘the | 
Amerindians (principally the Navajo) - ahd, ‘the Spanish Americans of. 

, the South West the ethnic groups are dispersed throughout’ the North . 

“American continent, and do. not possess stable historical, _ territorial 

, bases iis ake ‘to exercise power.- (Lewis, of Ip =~ Com PARATIVE CTuey 


Bilirg vatrew . “tm press; 


. The discussion of the ‘political context ‘of - Bilingual education | 


“in the Soviet Union may be summarised as follows: Se ar” 


. (4) 


t Se. ae yO 


Language planning ia the ‘ussR, of ‘which. bilingual education 
is one. ‘aspect. is revolutionary since. ‘it seeks to ‘Pstablish 
‘an immediate relationship. between social” and Linguistic. + 2 
ee seeks. to. accelerate changes “in the tanguage oF va 


+ i eran ee eo , & o % i BS ; 
‘ bet Bye 


Ne. Po = - : : t ; 2 ~~ O. 7 7 
. ‘partbsn o of Padi Soviet Union. es 


44) Consequently such planning is rationalistic: rathér thén’ _) 
i “empirical in its approach .~ “it sets out préviously i 

a _ “determined: goals of change and adopts: preconceived: A ee 

iia : os mechanism for. bringing them about. Pag sa a oe a eats 


(iia). Unlike: “the United States ‘and other #estern countries, 
at oa ca ae whichare . séeking ways to: devolve power ‘from the- centre. 
4 Ss, ~ (indergoing a _process of decolonization) the Soviet . 
Lote eae . Uniga® is expansionist: so far as Latiguages are concerned | 
ae _ ‘ an wits aim is to ot that’-all languages Subserve the: 
ee interests of ote political system, a a = et 


ope. _+« “¢ 


eee (wy It is centralist Since _it‘seeks. to- ensure ‘that ‘all. es 
, , ae Languages “devel lop ‘so far és possible. ina uniform fashion 
a Lo and according ‘to: the model of the Russian languege.. “* 


° ae ee (v) It is authoritarian since ‘the goals which are set and 

_ “methods’ ‘which, are “adopted are imposed throuchont the. 

a "soviet t Union with little opportunity for effective © eo. 
- _-fonsultation or. magification by. ‘the nationalities, 


~ oO 


ge wh “Abo ve. all it is totalitarian: | ‘Language planning’ and : 
a kas 23 therefore the “planning. of. bilingual . education is ' an ie . 
ran 4° 3 integral part o£ total Soviet planning, embracing. defense 


economics, demographic’ as - ‘well as* ethnographic processes." , 
‘In other. countries such as ‘the: United States and Britain . 
. only some . areas of society are. planned, for example the 
Health Servite in Britain, and Defense in the tinited ee | 
“States while. most of the qther. aspects of psocial.. life \ . 
Saxe open to the: enterprise of free agents. and are unplanned, 
In the Soviet: Union there are no unpignned areas. : 
Furthermore, the planning. of ‘the separate areas is,’ com", 
2 ordinated, Econdmic planning. determines the. pianning of: = 
angh population mobility. and ta some extent : ‘the. natural growth ~ - 
"es sag ow rates of the. nationalitiés. “These. processes in turn» 
ee _" @etermine changes in: the. status of. the. languages ‘as well 
, ‘as Changes: in the. ‘Linguistic, corpus, . Since the corpus of 
| + the language is modified to meet the” requirements of its ‘a 
i oe Bereaved or. subordinated: Status. oe 


i (d)- The Weaning. of Bilingual Education in the. USSR 
= - “Such considerations as we have ovitLined determine what | is” 
= . meant ps foo ears end bilingual education in the Soviet. Union. 


ass 
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“e 


. introduced a foreign language ‘at the age of 6 (some at the ‘age"of ° 


eos : Sete . a ‘ ry 


"there, is no lack ‘of interest* ‘ta. the ‘teaching of foreign yasguages. 


4a. ‘that country ‘and: the- stoudard. of achievement ,in- thore languages 


wherg: they ‘are taught. (and used. at certain points in the curriculum) 


ts. as: high if not higher than in. most Western countries. . In. 1954. 


; several large ctties. in: the Ukraine: and Russia began introducing’ 


a forgign, language (usually English)“to, children. of.7 years of age. | 
‘They were expected to- teach,’ about. 2c0™ words: in the. first year. ae oe 
‘Following the establishment of. ‘these classes and. in order ‘to - 


' £dcilitate the Work. for the: 7 year ‘olds a’ number of kindergartens . 
4 


% _five or: even. four). ‘There was -some oppositien from researchers’ Like - 


: "Ginsberg id? 7, 1960. b in. spite of the expressed reservations, 


- 7 within, 8. years Moscow alot e fad 500 ‘such . kindergartens in which — 


a 


& 


20,000. children of’ five years or under were: introduced’ to English. - 
A smaller number - of schools introduced Gertian and Frefich. + In 1961 - 
the Union Republic Council of Ministers. were. instructed to introduce. x 
a. oreign language as .a ‘medium of*instruction in 7co General Education’ 
schools: . a. subject’ ‘like Geography was ‘taught in 2 foreign’ language a 
‘at the 6th grade (13 years), contemporary faistory at Grade Tor + 
8. and- -in the llth, (pre-university): grade science and technology » 


+ Were taught for’s hours .a week partly. in a foreign language. | The. 


' hachers of ‘foreign languages are well trained in many Foreign 
Language Institutes across. the Soviet, Union, the most prestigous — 
being the Hertzen Institute of the University of gueningrad, | and ‘the. 
Ast’ Moscow Pedagogical . ‘Institute for Foreign Languages. The 
Tbilisi Institute for Foreign Langu ges was founded in 1948 ‘and is’ 
typical ‘of: such institutes in ° Union. Republics: like ‘that ae 
.Alma-Ata and Erevan. Among - ‘the s dents: at the Tbilisi: Institute 
vare representatives of over fifty Ber tonetie tes of the Soviet Union. 
‘English, German and French. were the- languages ‘taught’ originally; 
Later Spanish, Italian and several Eastern European | ‘Languages. like ’ s 


4 


Bulgarian were dntroduced as secondary - languages. The students: 
“devote 80% to 90% of their curriculum time ‘to .the | academic pursuit - 


of their foreign Language, the ‘remaining 10% or 20% being devoted | — 


to aspects (of methodology, the psychology . of language acquisition, . 
| sociological studies and ideological indoctrination, In. 1961-2 ne: 
USSR ‘Council of Ministers determined that. courses ‘Should be 


organised ‘at Universities and Pedagogical Institutes where intending . 


teachers of. non-linguistic subjects, like Physics or ‘Mathematics 
should be trained. to teach their specialist. subject in a foreign 


oe ey Language ( eee 4.6261), " Nevertheless the ‘situation of foreign" 


oe ae a: ae 


es, . tH AS% . ae ; 
2, , "languages in. the USSR as. a ‘whole aa { espacisliy in Rural Sebbote 

" ds gr from satisfactory. “In 1973 many students were .cported - 
“49 be disillusicned because of their failure to gain university — 

‘entrance: on account of ‘thé’ fact that. ‘my school did not “teach e 

t Qooted tn cose 

foreign language. GOTE95 Orrin: Mae 

‘are taught, in very many. schools: as the USSR Ministry of Education 


‘Even when Foreign languages 


- @. -acknowledges, ‘foreign, languages are still ‘being ‘caiight. by people 
is. . ‘Who have no special knowledge’ ( led ). In rural schcols: 
only abot. one third. of the: ‘teachers of foreign languages have as = 
augeseliee higher eduéation qualification. ( * aad a 
sGehouch: a large “number of seadenke attain a » bilingual 
‘proficiency in their particular foreign ‘language’ at the age of:19,. . 
- the teaching of Zokeign Languaggs is not What is meant by a . 
bilingual education in the Soviet, Union.: "The definition of 
bilingualism ‘as given in the’ Great’ a a na . 


is very: ‘short: & > ; 
"One person's or gxoup' 's | pens comand hens ability 46 use - 


oe 2 different languages ox“two dielects” of ‘one ‘lenguage(eegs a 
a ae jocal Janguage dialect ami the Literary language) Hass 
pilins oceurs in histizy as the result oO. conguests ,peeceful nigzat~ 


" ion. ° peoples end contacts between neighbouring groups spesking 
- °C. -aaetérent Janguages. Fag 
: ob _ In bilin us ini the degree of Plnence in each langueze, the ways, in . 
es which the ‘various spheres of communication are distributed between 
es "the len-uages and the attitudes of she speakers: to then depend | 
“sen many fectors es +he social, cconoric ,yoliticel end enltuzel 
 14f6 of “the group." (Vo. 3) 


ee 


Bilingual education ts. acquiring the ability. to ° speak two or. more. 
‘Soviet. ‘Languages and this’ is. agreed by all Soviet” commentators 

on the subjéct. The leading Soviet linguists V.V.. Ninogradov, Iu,” 

D. Desheriev, Uv. it. Reshetov. and Vv. A... Seribrennikov in .a joint a 

report of the Alma-Ata Conference On Prob} ms of the ‘Development 

“of Literary Languages of the ae Sua ans bilingualism as 
“possessing a knowledge of both one's:‘own, language and another, 

, most often Russian", : Desheriev and his: associetes’ writing in 


1966 are even more emphatic on the. necessity to include Russian. 
Bhey speak of bilingualism as: 'the cultivation of the Russian 
language among non-Russian populations of the Soviet Union’ * "| 
me . (Kommaaist ? pple: }. Ina multi-national country - -the. second. | 
: Language, serving most often. as the language of cross national. | 
/, Communication Bs Russian and a knowledge of ‘that language plus ¥ 
the language of one! s own ethnic greup constitutes bilingualism. 
The supremacy of Russian over other pessibie second. Languages , 


rie 


pune a aks eo ee ey re 
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: Lettish: among - the Belorussians 67%, Estoniads 539 ‘ee Poles 50% 
and Jews 43%. Ofly the Russians (31%) ghave a low level. of Lettish ~ 


ste enph ste. in the’ Programme ¢ of ‘the Cc. 2, s. v. which jususbess 
*. "The pK cess occurring in life of the voluntary study not only 


of one 's native. language but o£ Russian has' a positive significance 


as it pé mits mutual exchange ef experience and familiarization of 


each nati n' and. nationality with the cultural achievements of all 


|. other people cf the USSR and world culture" (Programma ‘Kommunisti=" . 
cheskoi pa os Sovetskogo stiuee eon St 


eps £ se 


aot 


“In 1973 P. A. Azigov and others ( F472 Ly published a 


report on ‘a conference held’ at ‘Ashkabad - on "Trends in the’ ‘Development — 


of the National Languages in Relation to the Developmeft of 
Socialist Nationalities". . They: concluded that, “the iatensive 


. Process over the last fifty years or. So of learning: Russian © 


alongside the vernacular in all Soviet Republics has led to the 


2 situation where’ biliggualism acquires ‘not only linguistic but also |. 


sncreased sqcial- “significance, yen tedge of Russian as. the 


- common (major) language makes it possible for all. Soviet Nations 
‘to: ‘communicate fréely with one another" (. 320) . ‘The. emphasis. 
“on. Russian as the. nigeessary second language, component of. b ingualism 
has led cmany | Soviet. Linguists Like. ‘Baskakov ‘to claim that "jn the 
new. Socia list: regime ee Russian is: now recognised by call as a 

* ‘second Native “language” (1960: 232). Baskakov. returned to this 


‘ 


theme in 1973 en he made the,distinction between "bilingualism 
and what he re ers to as 'more complicated interlingual relations aoe 


‘of minorities w ie] addition: to the Russian. language also know: the 


language of the basic indigenous Republic they reside’ in* (1973 


t 


» Equally explicit in. icentifying bilingual education, with the Learning 


of Russian as a second ‘language is the statement in Vestninieke, Nauk 
SSR 1972 where. the ‘desired fategration o& the peoples of the USSR 


 is-Féfersced ‘to. as "the ‘development of bilingualism, i.e. the non- . 
a Russian mastering. Russian", ° ‘Naturally ‘within any one Union , - 
Republic the € exrent, to which ‘Russian has been learned as a second 


Language. varies a “In surveys ofa number of districts. in. Belo- 


‘Russia 16.7% used Russian in addition to. their native language tee 4 


(Ukrainian or Belorussian) . Practically all the .Gagauz people- 


of the Karrat Raion of the Néldavian’ Republic had acquired 


Russian and many would. ‘also have: Learnea the official language. 
of the Republic, Moldavian" (Kholnoger oy, 972) Kholmogorov (1970-2) 


 €ound that the average of Russian related bilingualism in Latvia 
"was 84% and among the minorities inhabiting: that Republic 98% 

- of the. Belorussians,, 85% of the- “Folesy, 96% of the Ukrainians, 7 
98% of the gews but only 52% of the Lithuanians and 62% of the 

". Estonians had acquired. Russian. ‘the percentage among the ‘Letts 
was 78% (Kholmogorov, 19694 *2), At the. sare time a high _ 
percentage. of the non-indigenous. populetion of Latvia had learned 


a 


et 
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(Table 


» bilingualism (Khoimegorov Wee pe sae|is AReMNSeEhy: ‘that in 
Lithuania: and Latvia, the percentage. Of the. Bon. +e tgeasus ‘bilinguals: 
‘Living in rural areas is much lower than it is’ ‘in urban areas. - in | 
Latvia and Lithuania the. respective figures ‘are. approximately 18% o . 
and '35%.in both cases. ae Bate fe aeen ee 8 - 


.! : : 
Se Sy : Lo 
# “ 


The extent ‘oe bilingualism. varies ‘considerably Exot one 2 nationality, 
to ‘another according to Ahe ‘level. of economic, and. educational developma t 
‘For ‘example it is’ low among Uygurs,, : ‘Mansi, _Itelmen; Yukagixs and o> 
Tavin.” The nature and the Glength of the nationality’ s contact with, ; 
Russia is’ important. Thus. the. numbgrs “claiming Russian: is high | among, 
the Nogai, Cherkess,, Adyges . of the Caucusus as. well as among the 
" Komi~Permyak. and’ Mazi ‘within the Russian Republic, and the Ossettes 


“and Chuvash who - have mixed freely with the, Russians. A third factor’ i? 


prometing Russian as @ second language. is Russian penetration by. 7 
gn Hee 
Aunftgration, as_in the case of. Kazakhsten, Finally the possession .o 

a. native language which has been Stendardised and isthe medium iC. a: ¥ 


“developed literary culture tends to. discourage the acquisition of 


‘Russian, ‘especially if the nation in question is relatively large. - 
Such | is .the case of the Ukrainians, Uzbeks, Armenians, Agerbaydzhanis, — 
-Georgians, ‘Tadzhiks, Kirgiz an the Baltic nations where the pércentage 
Claiming’ Russian in eae case is under alae a er aa 7 

: at ‘ a: cg : a : b ; : 


The extent os Russian related bilingualism: also varies according 
to age <<. the age factor varies: Exrem: Republic to Republic. : 


A " ps 


a Fewer ‘than. a ‘third GE. those born’ ‘before the Revolution 
‘are ‘fluent in ‘Russian “2 “as a second language. Taking the whole of the, 
Soviet Union the 20-29 age group is the most extensively bilingual. 
Those under ten ‘have the lowest percentage. The’ graph rises to age 
"thirty and falls gradually . to 23.2%. at 66 years oe a The. 
average. Petceatsue baa ‘all ages is 32%, 

- The identification of ‘bilingualism with ‘the scuvieieian: of 
“Russian should not blind us to the considerable degree of non-Russian 


- related bilingualism ‘in the Soviet Union’ (Table | we ). In considering . 


whether “in ‘any ‘particular Republic the degree of: non-Russian 
bilingualism is high.or low we should take into account the fact. that’ { 


the maximum. ‘percentage is 45% (Tsukhurs) followed closely ‘by Kurds 


(36. 2%) « ‘The lowest level is among ‘the Tuvin (0. 4%). and Ingush.\ (0. 9%) . 
Between these two extremes non-Russian bilingualism. varies gonsiderably. 
Of the. 106. hationalities listed in the Census, . in'35 ethnic groups: a 


' non-Rus sian Language. was Claimed as a second language by up ‘to 5% 


i; the population; ' in another. 22 nationalities such a. second language. ; 
wads : claimed by between 5% ‘and. 10%». in another = ‘the Percent sae: was | 


ah. 


ay 
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of Rigsian acquisition often because they are digpersed populetions.. 


' whose. claims upon the loyalty of its speakers has been diminished | 


- \petieen’ 10%, and. 20% and - noe more the percedtage rose td between. : 
. 20% and dow. In 5 nationalities. aver 30% “claimed, a-non- Russian. language 


"as: an ‘element in. their bilingualism: it should be: noted. that many iny 


"these fationalities have learned Russian « ‘also. This is particularly’ 


so in _Kazakhstan: where inst Of the dispersed Turki live... ‘The majority . 
of these are trilinoual (Turkish, Kazakh and Russian) or quadrilingual, 
_ possessing Wzbek in addition to the languages we have. mentioned.” at” 
‘the Same time their speech shows’ the influence of prolonged ‘Turkish- 

2 AAN, Kat. St 
Georgian ‘bilingualism Jz. le eee a “The lower pércentage of non= 


ae Russian, than Russian bilingualism. ‘is. due not simply to. the ‘fact: that 


“speakers. of the: major national, ianguaces, especially Georgians, ’ 


, Lithuanians,; ‘Uzbeks and Azerbaydzhanis . do .not learn 3. second language’ 


oth. than Russian. Members. of some nationalities have high levels 


“This is the case of the Poles, and Jews. ‘High levels gE non-Russian 
“bildagualism characterise small nationalities especidily if they are 
“minorities within. larcer national. entities. - This is the case of the 


Gagauz:. in.. Moldavia, tHe Tati of Azerbaydzhan and-the non indigenous y 
7 ethnic groups. which constitute. enclaves" within larger linguistic. groups, 


like the Kurds . and Aisors, | From whatever angle’ we look at. ‘languages 
in -the Soviet ‘Union. the pattern. of their “‘inter-rélationship is highly 
complex. The main pull continues to be exerted ‘by the native language. 


‘only: slightly - over Several decades ia To tle %). -At the same ‘tine 
as we have- seen the Russian. language, is increasing its. hold as a : 
second Language’ ‘and then by the normal ‘Procegs of: ‘Language’ shift it. 

is: “‘ellainied as the ative language ‘of those whdse second language it” had” 
‘been previously. Many. immigrants have leatned the’ official language ef. 


the Republic. into which they have moved and indigenous minorities Rave 
ee done ‘the Renee ws ie AB og So Bees ee es 
Ne . : . Pies . : ae ‘ ” sn Bag id Get 
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“The tensions. between affiliations. to ‘the various languages are. 
increasing but such tensions do. not head. to. open conflict. nor do they’ 


= need to do so “provided the system of: education is geared ‘to meeting the 
probhis that undoubtedly arise. SmiRwov( 197087 — +) refers te 


four kinds of "non-antayonistic. contradictioas": first those between _ 


» language. | Anather. expression which is ometimes used in this connection | 
‘is that the Soviet Union: is pursuing ‘two paths (ava ‘potoka) - the 


innovation and conservatism which have particular relevance tothe 
rélationship of the ‘traditional trative and the intrusive ‘Russian 


nd path ‘leading tovc nvergence- of languages and ethnic ‘groups \{possibly 


to thejr merging. ¢ tgzneanys and sliyanie). and that. -Leading ‘to the . 


“maintegatce Be. Sty nal ‘Tanguages. and their Cultures. Bilin, the : 


© = 


‘chief ‘editor | of. * Vpprosy Jazvkszonanije angr Diréctor of thé Institute: 
of Linguistics of the Academy of Sciences WIO €/A1973 7.33 


the task of enormous’ ‘mportance: each Soviet citizen of non-Russii 
: extraction while having. : 
to its, blossoming. ang sprea : must “also freely master ‘the ‘language o of . 
international’ communication ‘SSthe Russian language eae Hermonious, Be 
“bilingualism and multi-Jingualism, free from: even:a shade of antagonism,*. 
oe: this is’ our. programme" It is notayerthy that nothing. is said of a 
those of. Russian extraction wh might also: become bilingual or multi- ~ 
“Lingual. ‘Non’ antagonistic ecntradictida! is of particular ‘interest a 
fn. the: Soviet Un on because ‘the balatice between ‘the contradictory. ~ -. 7 
‘elements is eae 


pulated ‘deliberately, conscictisly and ‘according to -a 


e > 


“pregpaceived political philosophy which envisages, the dominance. of 
Russians eo OF, oe : ae Ss 


ere, 
Os fe) Bases of Research iy 
Lig ” , 7 8 : Ee , a : . 
eG: ‘The guiding principles Pe: scientific Pateorch ‘in the Seaai FO 

“sciences sre. radically. different trom those of non-socialist cquntries | 

wand especially of. the United. States.: No education or. academic. system > 

: exists ina philosqphical wacuum; . it reflects the interests of the. 

| + dominant group or’ Ss and tries “to ‘meet what are considered to be as 
whee necessary and urgett: national demands. Some of “the’ ‘characteristics Ss, 
of the modernizing Soviet state have bees referred to. already and we 

have’ also’ stated the basic philosophy which is supposed to " muide ‘the - 
“ multindtional- state in. its attémpt to produce a stable Linguistic ee 
, Pattern. Theoretically ., at least,. and in the. medium tezin the deste is - . 

‘devoted to: a pluralisti¢ linguistic and: ‘ethni society. Bat: that" ge ; 

“pluralism is always to be guarded agsinst . the threst-of. ‘segnentatioii ™ 
‘(bouregois.. nationalism’ )« The ethnic/linguistic gkoups* while, Nae 


maintaining ‘their, traditional languages and cultures’ are. also méant 


te 


to contribute to ‘the creation of: an: overarching” ‘Soviet’ culture’ ce 
and: an overarching Soviet ideclogical and political system) At times 


, the. contributing ethnic groups have more freedom to devel dndependent! 
than at other times but ° at no “time, is there any disquisin 
intention’ of creating the "Soviet man", “*Soviet culture" ‘ana’ possibly 


Soviet. languace. thouch this last may. be only a dream in the eye = 


ef the most extreme collectivist. It is possisle: to, pursue pluralism’ 


in other ccuntries too, the United States. for. instance, knowing 7 ow 


that it ‘does not. necessarily require a doctrinaire unity to | enable the a 
; epadrate. Groups to survive, and contripute’ at the same. time to.the. 
anette “survival and enEtenment of the nation as a. who la, the level L of 

was compatible” ‘with the freedom ‘of scientific research and .the: 

re ees ae is: not. a unity. of: Goctrine- 

but a unity. offwhich’ expresses itself in an. uncoerced convergence : 

Of interests from various disciplines working on a common problem pea e 


_ (Hook, 314) 0 aaa . tte aoe, 4 


*) : 


p ee ae 
: ; ; Same 4 
| Lo ot 
This. is far ftom ‘being the case in the Soviet Union. perhaps” 


the. most ‘frequently recurriug’ theme. in éven ‘tha most scholarly. and: 
important research. regorts is. e affirmation of con formity to. 
‘Marxist-Leninist principles. TI Ma Phatuartytie concession= to an. 
omnipresent ‘authority, embracing‘all GISetpEtaers, Desheriev writes 
(1973: -3, 5-40} "Methodological a a: ‘ideological ‘concepts play a 7 
* soasiterabiel part in determining the paths, aims and tasks in the: +t 
development of the social. funttions of _ Languages and also their.. o 
‘interaction’ . (pe 9) , P.O. Sor. (1926) : and Lafargue (Russian- translation , 
of "La. ‘Lang e ‘Frangaiss, 1930). based socio-linguistics firmly on, / 
Marxist met odological concepts of ‘the social nature of language. | _ 


i. 


fi oe, 


oa The foundations: were laid by Marx and Engels “in their. "German 

: __ Tdeology' a Scerbye'ky, the Secretary of tha. central Committee of th the oy 

© Communist Party of the Ukrainiany speech published in: Radjans'ka Ukrajins ae 
Wrote: “In. our work we enttrely. proceed from the. Marxist-Leninist ic 
thesis. that. further unification ‘(zblyzennja) of dations and nationalities. _ 

oe “of our countries constitutes an objective: process eo. The party consider: «/. 
inadmissible attempts ‘to restrain’ the process of the unification’ Of ; eg 
i "nations and put obstacles in: its path, artificially to consolidate the - 

- pational isolation". | This authority does’ not rest with those a 
He OEE ‘which we normally accept as its repositories - the family, 
eter ‘school, and the system of further. education; “but is detes inined to a 

‘a considerable: extent: ‘by. the Comiunist Party and, its iesdersee Eidos 

country Le ds. not only the “family and ‘the, school‘ that are in ,charge, of : 

upbringing but ‘also’ the entire party’ educational system’ vj: (Khostov, 32). 
This is eniphasised even ‘more explicitly ‘by the Acadénigian A, Ge. Yegorov, | 

| Secretary of the USSR Academy. of. Sciences (Division ° Philosophy and 

_ Law). in a paper’ 'Ra se the Level of Sociological Res ‘arch! when he , 

A wrote: “our associa ‘ion should help, all its members. to master - ane 

ok Marxist-bpninism in Order that all’ Sociological, problems. may . be treated. 

oo Eom the: ‘Marxist-Len: nist, point. of view.’ ALL ‘methods of: sociological 
: research, . @arveys, ddeling, “the, latest mathematical methods . should ° 
Be: used in -aceordanc with Marxist-Leninist methodology" a 
Keo tot pataenealtye issledovania, 3 aaa a8) “Because. OF its: 


weighted towards historical, ‘materialist ” 


“2, 


oe Se Oe tee, lS 

Maa! bate 2 ae ee 
meinbers as well:as. by the. ‘conditions of life of every concrete a : 
individual", This strict: materialist: “point of view prevails. sO that Hs 


although to some: extent education becomes a branch of biology. the 


™. 


Geterminative conciusion bt: the ‘educational research worker is that 
; One ' "can hardly contradict IVP, ‘Pavlov! s contention: that the ‘laws. A / 
_ of upbringing and. development, must ‘be based on physiology" (Khostov, 1965'. 
e, Nevertheless since “social processes are ‘conceived as determining all othe: 
aspects of. a. child's development the aspect of materialist tania 
which receives most emphasis‘is. the sociological. For instance a. 
Georgian ‘research worker criticisms are directed, against nase oc 
. idealist conceptions: which present. humana cons¢iousness - as a collection ° 
of mentary Sensations ‘and impulses". Fhieyelains | ‘to. 7 show that it ‘is not = 
‘the study of the nervous system!.and the brain that can explain, thought’. 
_ précesses, The answer. to- the problem must be ‘sought in those social. 
“conditions: ‘that | cause the brain’ to ‘conceive. reality in a certain: way 
in some circumstances. and in another fay. in different social’ .conditions:: 
‘The :prevalent social conditions; mould | and determine the Feactions: of: 
the nervous system and- ‘the brain" 16 Khostov. 16S5.. ‘Since social 
‘conditions change according ‘to ‘the daws of thistorical materialism it, 
‘is equally. important. that. “an adequate analysis of vagy. sciéntific Or. 


ptactical ‘problem. must” be babed on ‘nowLedge of its baal a “Gaesiov) . 
eG ; OP y bs ; . : 
“the ined tenets Pe those. engaged on educational: research, ‘including 
‘research on. bilingual . education dan be: - summed up .as. scientific within: 
. the framework Of ‘Marxist-Leninist ideology. FTAs implies a. “strictly » 
= materialist attitude, the. most: important aspect of Such. ‘materialism F 
being. the objective. condétions o£ society. These determine the > = a 
individual's and the gfoup’s development, the” history of which ‘must ‘be. 
‘studied ; ‘in’ “order to come to.a full. understanding. of the process.’ Oy. 
“For the process of int dationalization. of Soviet nations and 
--Mationalities. is a A 


A 


ve 


e. It can be neither slowed nor ‘accelerated. 
' because | ‘it.ds-a: function of historical development, But” this does’ not. 
mean that ae is” spontaneous. and ‘uncontrollable". (kholmogorov,: 189) . 
Knowledge of the history. Of! a. process enables one to plan for its. 

ae most - appropriate developiient.7 thus a consideration of-the ‘Context of 
research on bilingualism and bilingual education suggests the existence 

of four paradigms which have, received Varying degrees of. attention in. 
all couritries according to’ ‘the level of their social development. 
In’ countries like Wales, ,Bélgium and. other western. céuntries which — 
“possess mdture Systems. of "bilingual education : ‘the ‘paradigms have 

: ‘succeeded each other uniformly. the emphasis on literacy was: 
necessarily the. first ‘paradigm since without literacy there was 
“no: possioility o£: mobilizing the total opulation to. participate in 

% the. DpEDEESEEE of. ede reatiey Consequently the linguistic aspects . 


re) 
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‘ yy. 2g Cie ae? ° , 7a ee Loot <a. oe” 
of bilingual education were the first. to receive attention in western 
i Burope and North America..,. Once ‘a sufficient degree of literacy and 


Linguistic assimilation had. been’ achieved by means of” ‘the-dissemination eee 


& 


‘Of the lingua’ franca. attention shifted to cultural assimilation. of the 
divers. ethnic populations: | For these reasons the second paradigm is 
determined by. ethhological/cultural considerations. © “Cultural 
, assimilation, . since it involves” an awareness of ethnic’ and. cultural 
. differences encourages the development of- ,an awareness of: ethitic 
identity - sO" ‘that. there was a new,.a geesad paradigm shift.to 
psychological considerations (witness. the work of Lambert)-. ‘This 
third research paradigm is’ heavily weichted towards the: stuay of 
” individual children, and to discovering’ individual .types’ of bilingualism’ 
' Like ‘co-ordinate, ace compound ‘bilingualism!. *In the Soviet ‘Union, . 
“as we shall have o agion to note, although important work. has. been 
done .0n.: the ae ee of individual ‘bilinguals. the, main emphasis is 
on social-psythology. We have recently witnessed . the third. paradigm .~. 
a shift where: because previous developments in literacy,. ‘cultural 
__ assimilation, and. the psychology of. social erceups is conceived as leading 
directly to a. corisideration of the. pedagogical-political consequences | 
Of diversity: ‘and: assimilation ane -emphasis has. been ooyee to social 
- OF ‘political pluralism, . es lee 7 ; 


. 


« 
4 ~ 


‘ "8. iiéreas 44 the early=modernizing bilingual countries the patadign. 
, “ shifts could bé clearfy distinguished and identified and were separated 
+ by periods which approximated: to between twenty: and thirty years. 
. (a generatipn), “in, the rapidly modernizing countries: like the Soviet 
|. Union: these paradidms: operated almost simultaneously ~ literacy, 
, assimilation, the Promotion foe ‘convergence and political-pedagogical.. $ 
considerations all operated together within the framework of. ‘a’ 
' political ideology. It is noteworthy that’ the Ashkabad Conference 
“On Bilingualism ana Multilingualism. -in: 1969 -considerea the «subject 


_ according to linguistic, sociological, psycho logical and pedagogical *: 


: aspects in that order, confirming the* ‘succession of paradigms to which oe 


“we have referred. The United States in this respect stands mid way 
between .the early ana lat te dévelopers of pereaguat; education, ‘There 
the time’ scale of paradigm shift: ds not: so clear as it -is in Wales 
or Belgium, with the consequence that the attention paid to. second 

- Language. learning. (the linguistic paradigm) is still considerable 

“sy although the emphasis has moved first to’a consideration of cultural 
; assimilation, later under the influence of. fambert and’ Tucker ito _ 
"psychological. considerations. . More recently still, while tile other 
- paradigms | are ‘still effectiye, the move te. a ‘pedagogical political 
: Paradigm . in terms ‘Of ‘segmented pluralism} 1 has gained ground, 


(2) The Linouistic Paradiom =) Sesio-Bingutstic Beckaround bs 
i ee 4 : tad : ar j — Ses ke 
_'We have. excluded the teaching of foreign languages ’ ‘as van integral 
: element bE ‘bilingual education in ‘the: USSR though it.is not always .. 
fe Clear. how ‘a ‘second language": Gistinguishes itself at: one end of the 
es scale from the: mother tongue or native language and, at. the other 
‘ ‘extreme ‘Exom "@ foreign language. Not ali: languages acquired. in - 
addition * to” the. mother tongue constitute a a uniform "set. Learning a. 
“second langua in a 'mass' bilingual situation like’ Armenian as, a 
second ‘Language. in Tbilisi or “Moscow is different from the acquisition: 
of the same} language ‘where there is ‘little demographic support’ for it 
. Like Armenian in Washington or London. -aAnd learning Rassian in Eervan 
is different ‘from its acquisition in Paris or. Bonn. - Marckwardt 
favoured the ‘distinction between a second | and a foreign language. Ma oe gey! 
( 1985206 ) but American linguists were Slow to “Sept his 
suggestion which Was altesdy accepted by Soviet and British. linguists - 
and teachers. Some —. concealed ‘the problem by speaking of 
: the tvo mother tongues of the bilingual. child Weiaredch: 1? o3. 2 ace 
" e proposal which ‘some Soviet “Linguists: found acceptable ‘(Baskakov: (1960) ). 
_ Ordinarily the ‘clearest ‘@istinction, between the’ second anda foreign 
af language’ is based on the, scontext of acquisition of either language. 
‘For instance’ in Wales: English is" learned: asa second. language because 
of its prevatence ‘throughout the country, whereas ‘no: matter what level | 
of proficiency in: ‘Russian - a Welsh child acquires, in. Wales’ it is still 
a’ foreign language. The second ‘Language is acquired under, pressure 
; Or with strong support from the social environment in which the = a 
. , Language is freely used. Lewis», ore: Nee: nd RAY 
Pa. It is: recognised °: ‘in ‘the Soviet: ‘Union that in Spite of: “che 
- considerable advances made in other, “aspects of linguistics, until’ 
: recently. the’ development ‘ef sociolinguistics. has been backwatd, 
' hampered by: the . fact that insufficient support has been forthcoming . 
- from the discipline of sociology. | Consequently any: ‘contribution 
sociologists cculd make to the understanding, of, the sociology of 
language was Limited. ‘This | degree of retardation attong sociologists, 
. especially those interested: in language: is’ due, it is Claimed, partly 
' to: the fact that ° ‘the “conceptu 31° framework of Marxist: Sociology Pa? we 
still needs - clarification .. Secondly,” apoiied sociological ‘research 


v 


ais conducted” by small groups. and is; sometimes ‘Haphazard, narrowly 
empirical, trivial in its aims ‘and not worth the money or effort". 
Furthermore,. "the inadequate’ training of Soviat sociologists is the . 
main reason we have been slow to overcome our shortcomings” eee The 
‘Soviet. Union has only. the rudiments of a sociological education" 
(Rourke wee, [425) - However, the author is far too critical of | 

. Soviet. developments, mainly. because his concept of sociological etucies 


] : as : 


- ~ ‘ : 7 < 


" is. narrower than very many. sociologists wane wish it to sae fe. 
. _would have been. impossible: to-be so critical if Students (oi ‘the ae 
"mature and. “structure o£, society Like ‘ethnologists. Unc onder os 
. example) and demographers like Pokshishevskii Or Perevedentsev, 
equally. concerned with the working of Society, although within Aimited 
fields of interest, - -had been accepted. as: representative of Soviet. ae 
~ Studies: of the working aad structure of “society. a ee oe 


The sotio-lingvistic approach. to biltagualism has becom more 
pronounced during the last decade, in the words .of U.A, AgveRIN 
NA. Baskakov, I. K, Beldded, Yu.D. Desheriev, Ss. K. .Kenesbayev, 

“NAG, Kortelysnu, U.G. ee, M.Sh. Shiraliyev aS well as 
those en the interface between Linguistics’ and. philosophy like 
A.G. Agayev, M.S. Dzhunusov, s.T. ‘Kaltakhohyan, K.Kh, Khanazarov,.. 
AT. Kho lmogo rov and WP. Tsameryank In fadt the: range of socio- '- 
linguistic Studies is comprehensive, including theoretical problems, 

/, the study of socially determined changes in Soviet, languages, the 

study of.the. developnient and dnteraction of the languages of USSR, . + | 

e the interactioa of standard Soviet Languages and @ialects of those 

Languages, as well as mst of: the aspects of Language planning, 
including language policy (Wikolsky - 1974). Soviet students 
Maintain the clearest. ‘distinction between Linguistic sociology, 
_concerned with linguistic aspécts of social phenomena, e. ge. linguistic. 
characteristics. .O£ small groups ‘(Panov 1968, ° b Vol. 1) ana socio~ 

& Linguistics concerned with research. into the . language. ‘changes which — 

are determined by social. factors as well ‘as Socially marked linguistic 
| dtsterences in: the epcech, of different individuals (Xrysin ). 


0 


° 


. Such researches have been conducted in many Centres including: the- 
‘Institute of Linguistics: of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR: . 

_ the Russian Language Institute of the ‘Academy, of Sciences of the USSR; - 
the Institute of Eastern Studies of the Academy; © the Pushkin Institute | 
of the Russian, Language; the Saratov University; the Novosibirsk | 
Institute of the Siberian Division of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR ‘@te.- Since 1972: the number of syb-divigions of the Soviet 

: Sociological Association has been increased from 5 to. 1S. As a. result - 
of the Co-operation of scholars belonging to these various institute, 

the proceedings of many, conferences which have: to do with bilingualism 
and ‘bilingual education have: been. published including Vzaimodejistie : 
(1969), Voprosy. (1964) ,. Voprosy (1969), Norma (1969), Osnovnye 

. Problemy (1966), Problemy (1970), Problemy (1972), Razvitie 
literaturnyx jazykov. (1965),_ Sociolingvicheskie problemy (1971).,.. 

Jazyk i obschestvo (1968) and several others, “in Azimov' s. collection 

-(1972). many of the papers dealt with theoretical. questions of 


” _ 
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. national ‘writtten literary Russian Language" (Sanzheev | 196 te ) 


: bilingualism and ‘mult {lingualisin’ especlally ¢ the’ ‘phénottéaon of 
. interference. or “mutual -influence of languages in contact, \this 
-aspect of. the. subject. is dealt with. on the level ‘o£ phonetics, 
_° “smorphology,* ‘syntax, stylistics,, Lexis Beye 
M articles deal with the contact of Russian with Azérbaydzhani, 
’ Turkmen, Lithuanian, Georgien and Ossetian. | It is-noted that the. 
:Russien language. in. spite of its dominance | and Supefior: status is 
. net immane from. such - ‘interference: « "Tt: is being constantly éazichea : 
. with, new words and expregsions\borrowed from the Languages in}: 


antics.” Several 


« ae 
_ 


contact with it.; e more, directly in ‘the colloquial ‘speech of che: 
Russian people iving. among non-Russian populations than ‘in the 


(e 


, in view of ‘the prevalence’ cf this. phenomenon the ‘report concludés _ 

_ that ‘the best method of teaching the second language, whichever co ; 
© it may be, “i's “continuous: contrastive comparis son of. languages. in — ties 
“contact. But whatever .method is used to deal with aspects of: contact | 
“itis acknowledged that "Language contact often needs conscious — , 
* gontrol, ‘by society". That is, there. is a-constant and continuing 


neéd for pengnede, planndag , ipesbaniey 1072 Pe ga 
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It cannot. be repeated 406 often that the ultimate purpose of 


bilingual education as an aspect of. socio-linguistic studies ‘in the 


“Soviet Union is increased and improved literacy mainly in Russian .. 


but not necessarily limited to. that language. Wherever ‘different: ms 


languages are in contact”.somé ‘degree of bilingualism is PRE teehee . 


_ especially along the: language frontiers. Prior to. ‘the fairly | 
_ advanced level of modernization, ‘tequiring more’ than an elitist,’ 
— minimal literacy, such bilingualism was. oral and fortuitous - it was 


generally ‘restricted to: the uneducated speakers of the areas of 
contact. It was also fortuitous, in the sense that it was unplanned ™ 


and, derived mainly from the normal contact of friends, acquaintances 7 


and others across the borders, . Such oral and fortuitous bilingualism 


‘ characterises most of the bilingualism ‘revealed in Table 7 


a concerned with non-Russian related bilingualism. -This éo@s not imply 


that Russian, in areds where extensive. Russian ‘populations. embraced 
a variety of minority groups was not also’ an element in oral and. 
fortuitous ‘bilingualism. But by the present time “nearly 99%.0f the . 


‘, populations of the Soviet: Union. are literate’ in at lé4Sst one | i a 

_ Language and to a great extent. in two Or more. The lowest ‘Level of 

'. literacy in Tadzhikastan is 96, 5%%and Turkistan 94.5%, In less 
_-than go years. some of the nationalities ‘have. improved to their. 

; present level, froma base of: as 3% iikersey (Tadetikastan) « 3. ae 


Code selection es car. as Sg fis ‘ ie. 


~, Planners have , imposed. ie a previously standerd ‘languages. 


ae” 


ad * . é 
— .t. 9 


eee - i (Ugbekisten)’ and’ others, like the Kazakh, 
ei Zerbaydzhani, : ‘Armenian and ‘Turkmen ‘from below 10%, ee ne ‘oo —_ 


a a Mae oo. a : #5 _ 
% so ‘ : ee RS ‘ . ~ 


te _ : 
: “this Level of: iterate bilingualism (ic Russian and ndn-Russisn | . 


‘@ Languages) - is Srehince: from the Limited literate bilingualism among 


Gritist, ‘groups of, the Tgarist regime. _although efforts: had . been «. : 


Languages, for the possibility ‘of. universal aS opposed to taieiad” 
literacy depends on _the ‘development of 'national" as- ‘aistinet “ 


om 


/ftindaméntal characteristic: GE a developed national Language ‘compared: 
-with the ‘folk, language is that ‘it is’'a single standardised’ Literdry 
language. (a common Literary: norm, which : is shared “by. the. entire 
nation and ‘which functions in wall aspects. o£ communication and: oe 
“which, is formed froma folk base! ( Pe AOCK os ). “Such a. 


development, it is claimed by Soviet linguists. cannot ‘be’ matter: of 


' Chance but is the restlt o£. careful. Linguistic planning of the 
structuré of the Language (in. all its’ aspects) , its: lexis and 


if [oe its. alphabetisation. 


made PY pioneers Like ‘Ilminsky 8. ee -- develop such |. 
. mass’ literacy: ‘before ‘the Revoluticn, ‘The’ ‘present. position - however ae 
could. not have been. athieved without’ considerable deliberate,. ae ee 
‘. conscicus .and. scholarly | intervention ‘with - thé corpus of thé’: Ws 


. from what is termed 'folk languages' ¢ Coxrran, 1960). “the” . , | a 


Paul Garvin postulates. tito’ reduirements for: a “standard language, ~ - 


scale of functional dialects front. conversation | to. scientific" o 


‘namely flexible stability of the. ‘ode. and intellectualization: an 
“the codification needs to’ ‘be’ flexible. enough - to. allow, for | _ . 
“modification in” ‘Ling with culture: change | aoe ’and it should allow 
ithe possibility of developing increasing variety’ along an° ‘ascending © 


( Garurn, (473 ),. In Shevelov's words os 2ADAE SS, Pt uh re 


Standard languages need to be "omni~£unctional® in. order’ ‘to fulfil 


all the demands madé upon.a contemrorary Language in. a iodernized 
Society. It cis questionable whether’ any but. the most. developed ' 


a5 


. Banguages like. ‘Georgian Or Armenian’ (apart ’ from Russian and. Ukrainian,’ 
have ‘been able ‘to. maintain their original,, flexible irae as: gn Pies A 


: ascending scale of ‘dialect and style variation. ‘Nevertheless 


Ja large number of. ‘hitherto ‘unstandsrtised languages’ jhave been | 


enabled to become fully £ledged | literary languages, « thus perhaps. 
\ 


‘compensating somewhat for the. functional. ‘Limitations. which. the Eg ae 


*-vexgf many of the Soviet, “languages like Uzbek ana | Tadzhik ‘have’ 

oe complex syStem of dialects, and: all we. can. do “in this. study. of ” 

gee ‘Code. stabilization’, is to: exemplify. the processes ‘which. one or tio 

languages experienced... ‘The first eriteridn employed: in’ the | : . 

“normalization of. Soviet. languages. is adherence to” a ‘continuous 

co “historical tradition’ “of speaking the dialect. which has been selected” 

rao the» “single or the principal base and focal point. of standardization. 

For eRample “the choice of the Tashkent+Ferchana. dialect as “the base 

for standardised Uzbek was determined Partly by the. ‘Eact "that ie can 

.be traced: “back: to the linguistic Community of Karkhania veriod. and 

: “which genetically speaking is “rBatea to. ‘the Uyour- language. - ae 
_they ‘form a single vugproken | ‘Line. ‘of development”: (K ESETaY 09. 6 Je 


But. the historically ‘authentic dialect may not be the most pure, « In, 
the. case ‘of; Uzbek this is the South Kazakhstan dialect © ‘which because 
of its possession “Of full vowel. harmony was the ultimately agreed 
: choice asa base. for the Uzbek languagé. "Next to’ purity and historic: oe 

authenticity the third criterion’ in. codifying a “standard: language. is 

‘that the chosen. dialect should. be the most. widely. representative not. 
oS only’ geographically but also in its” affinity with other dialectsx.-... 

. . The Kuvakan: dialect of Bashkir was. rejected. as a -base because: it: was’ 
found unrepresentative of other dialects. Instead, characteristics ; 
of Poth. the Kuvakan . and the. Juriatin dialects were combined to provide 7 

table base for Bashkir’ and these together had affinities with most 
‘ther : dialects of Bashkir. ‘Literary. Kalmyk is. a similar synthesis, 
as is Ashkarbar the historical literary base” of gontemporary 
Armenian’ ( Gari BT AN o4ca) “But. the imost important: criterion of sii 
“those used _in-code ‘selection, ‘according: to Soviet linguists, is the 


degree to which a | pelcctes dialect represents ‘the eponed language. 
; a A = = 


| i\Zerminoipar 


Eee the. eurrent process of relexification of the pacisnel: ‘Languages | 
“were initiated early. during the. ‘present Soviet period and can be 
* ubder stood. only ‘in the context of those erly: developments, | ?érminology 


a moe r oo . 8 


“bulked largely in the considerations of Janguage planners and was. ‘given 
great: prominence by the pioneer Soviet Linguist N.Y. Marr. "as the 
"Linguistic aspect of the future" ‘ Changes in , terminology were 
“introduced partly to enrich the. languages. with the lexical: items 
required by. the economic: and cultural revolution, ° partly. by: the 
“politically motivated desire to eliminate from she Soviet: languages 
oo westigtal ‘lexical items which linked: them ‘to ‘pré-revolutionary and ge 
ae genetically. felated - ion tee like’ Arabic and Persian, A third a 
. Cause for’the insistence o etigouraging such changes was ‘the wish to. 
ensure, that. the. Rational, languages Were able xe cope with tranglations 


. 


ves 


“Sam 


: a 


. os Marx-Leninist and Stalinist. ieersness "Vinogradov. (1945: 165-66) . 


pointed out that “similarities and correspondences between the aifzerent 


languages of the USSR that are. ,attributeble to “he influence, of Russian 


are manifested in ‘the following processes: - 


“lay an extension of the sphere - of. in€luence of Russian. expressions 
"and especially the new Soviet, expressions ane their loan ~ 
tradslations;. 


> 
/ ~ as 


a rapid dissemination oe Sovietisms. and, their movement iene 
*, one language to another; foe Ae bah Heh 


dad). the’ acquisition through Russian of a basic international. 
veceratatr” ee ar . , 


these issues were: ‘raised very much earlier at. the Congréss of Workexs' 


. Education in 1924. “Following the congress. of Turkalogy at. Daku in : 
1926 a special commission was set up to- initiate work on: dictionaries 
“and ‘lexicons for new political ‘and scientific developments. By 1933 


“this Commission had produced - several minimum lists for science: and 
technology. 


* fy : 


art £rom Sovieeviae commissions on terminology many ‘Union 


; nepébtics' created their own commissions, In. Armegqia, the Special 


3 


- Terminology. Commission, of the Kirgiz Academy. of Sciences ‘which has: 
“=. been systematizing the lexicon of nearly all: branches of. sciences 
and’ has’ ‘produced nearly “ To. petieods. (Sov. wei 10. 4. 73).6 


Terminology Commission had, by 1950, approved es. 18,006 medical. 


. terms .and 13,000: legal terms.. In Latvia: 4C,0CO terms were. approved - 


between 1947-49. A permanent ‘Terminology Commission: (of the Soviet | ; 
Ministry. .of the Bashkir ASSR: was. created. in the 1946's and its aSforte: 
were Subsequently . continued by ‘the Bashkir Branch of the" Academy~O£ 


‘Sciences of. the USSR (Jee ASEM 1940) o 2e ‘produced the: first normative 


dictionary which" included sociological and philosophical | terms as 
well..as: lexicons for botany, chemistry, mathematics, physics, 
linguistics and: medicine, « A. second series, concerned with © some 


Re additional subjects, ificluding forestry was published later.’ ( 


Similar work was «conducted | in other languages, for example, The. 


Such advances in léxieSiogy have been governed by digsety” defined 


‘theoretical principles, ° ‘the first. of which is. that the maximum 
possible use. be made of. ‘native resources ( SREVELO 1977) , But though 
clearly formulated. the ‘principle was abandoned in the thirties, 


Instead the main sources for developing’ vocabularies {Were ‘to be 
Russién. ‘This could be by direct borrowing “Ercth Russian with the 


Pee ‘of phonetic adaptation, or. it could be Py. logn. translation, 


ay 
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_ and calquing: ‘originally the maximum use of native resources. meant 


the introduction, into the new. literary languages’ of elements of 


dialects. Bi cipoaesing ‘of: thdse languages. In‘ Uzbek for, example - 


‘archaic wokds arfd expressions. were. gradually ere and replaced 


> “with: ‘words and .exp¥essions: ‘La’ the spoken language’ - » Reseta a’ 


..The same was true of: Ukrainian, but: very soon the, i es of 


materials ‘from Ukrainian dialects. and the spoken - Language was called 


- 


"kulackie dialekty' (the language of rich peasants) althoug Fe the 
‘«material which was. thus condemned . was used in the dialects ofall 


classes of ‘peasants and others: Meneverey: 256). : - oe 
Rather than: use’ the spoken ‘indigenous laniguage as a source » : 
Russian was ‘used ‘as the means of enriching the. ‘Languages, but. in this 
_f Papert ‘the. practice’ was _ambivalent. All sorts of ‘Propaganda were 
“used to: encourage. the use of Russian sources but Filion objected: 
strongly to the importatién of ‘foreign borrowings:, oa. more 
Precisely Americanisms enter our ‘scientific and technical terminology 
‘dna nomenclature. not. by shunéreds or by thous ands but by. hundreds of | 
‘thousands, _ if not more” ( Vep. fez. 177633), Consequently it was 
“necessary to emphasise: ‘the. use of Russian sources) although ‘that . 
language is foreign “to many Of: those: whose. Languages micht be involved: 


. “Special attention “should be given to the struggle against the dis- 


operator) 7. ‘and verbs that relate to the development of tnaustry. 


regard of Rudsian b by the unjustified loans from the English language" 
. ¢ lbede be This new edthusiiasm for Russian was not reflected 


in the practice of the early planners for in the. 1920's" and 30's there Wi 


a disinclination to allow:,the importation of Russian terms similar - 
to: the “importation: -£rom other languages.” The reasons given for the 
change Was: ‘that "the experience of the peoples “Of the USSR has shown 
. that the Russian language has played and will play a ‘historically 


‘ dmportant role in the development of national: languages. ‘Thanks to. 


its richness the Russian language is the main source of borrowing oge 


‘Ia most Languages of the USSR 70-80% of the new terms have been. 


borrowed: from Russian ( HMerrovingey, ‘Isay ev (362-5) analyses” the 
main categories of such borrowings: ‘as socio-political terms Like 
"kommun izm' “terms that are related to industrial and agricultural | 


: production, like ‘brigada' and "sortirovka'; ‘the names of-in- 


stitutions like, ‘institut’ jand *technikum’ ; terms that refer to... 


“transportation: like. ‘eutobus! and: "taksi';- “military terms like 


-‘katyusha! (multiple rocket Launcher) ‘measures of weight and length 


“oc Like'tonna’. and 'gramm", ‘metr ! and 'Santimetr!; names of 


ro . 
professions Like 'shofer' , !letchik? (pilot):, - ‘kombainer' (combine-- 


A) 


om 


Ras ‘analysis of 3 ‘geupde: of Uzbek periodicals shows that while the : 
“'peréentage of Arabic and Persian words declined from 37%. to 25% the 
Russian. element increased from. 2%, to 25%. Eighteen percent of the 
items. ‘in a Utbek/Turkic dictionary . ‘were of Russian ‘origin while ‘a 
Tatar dictionary contained twice as many Russian. ‘loan words. in the, 
1958 edition as there were: sin the 1929 edition (Kr2arz v2aéK Jk.d. £5) 
' Because of ‘the extent. of Russian penetration of all nationality : 
languages “a merging of the Lexicon. content of the national Languages 
has occurred and through. this a merging of the lexicons of the national 
Languages’ themselves" ( pia? Vids) . ? , 


; ' The Russian influence is more panrssdve: ‘than this direct contrifutio:. 
suggests, . “since the Russian . language has. become the accepted model | as Pa 
‘the main’ source of¢ lexical innovation. “Pirst, Russian is the intermediar: 
" for most. Words introduced from non-Soviet sources ‘Like English or German. j 
“Second, calquing mainly from Russian sources: has increased considerably, ‘ 
For instance: ‘la Bashkir we have now on the ‘Russian model 'kultura- _ 
ayarti ese! (culturally ‘instructive work), ‘kultura-politik-ayarti 
(cultural-potitical, education) etc. In Ukrainian we now have "'blyskavka' 
€or ‘zipper", It is a loan translation of the Russian : 'mohija' which 
" Udterarily means ‘Lightening’. This is the original and basic fimanitng® 
Of the Ukrainian, term” ‘Third, derivatives are formed from Russian by . 
the addition ‘of native atfixes; “for instance we na@je in Bashkir . 
‘eilturahid' “(uncultured) and. ‘movatorlig’. (innovation), ‘the words 
being Sometaattons:, of Russian stems Dae Bashkir: eftixes. 1: ee, 


Another 250m of Russian usurpation of the national, processes of ' 
development of native Languages -ls to hhave_ exclusive: Russian and: 
‘national language dictionaries. For ifstance, . of the’ important 
Ukrainian dictionaries published recently they. are all either: 
Russian-Ukrainian Or Ukrainian-Russian.. In principle no: publications 
of full dictionaries from Ukrainian to other languages. or vice; versa: we 
are issued. | Occasionally one finds some slim. dictionaries @esignéd: 

for high ‘sChool ‘pupils with the minimum. basic ve cabulary, in German, ee 2 on 

Erench~and- “Slightly more bulky in English, (Shevelov: :258)"On © 

the other hand a-new tri-lingual Gagauz-Russian=Moldavian dictionary, 

_ serving the 160, oco Gagauz of S, Moldavia has been published by the. 

“Academy” of Sciences sa Colitis ae ego: (Gagauz terms. (Sov. Mold. : : 

19.7.43) « 2 . 
henden: in — ‘corpus of the national languages. nove, meant. changes. 

- in their stylistic characteristics, | These stylistic characteristics: - 


4 are indissolubly | vrelated:to the structural characteristics of the 
“4. languages and their lexical content, (Deseriev; 1973: 19). Consequently 


‘the national languages approximate more. and more to the Russian Language | 


7 “ . 
. ; , . 


» r . t * ' may d 


« 
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. ia stylistic character. In Zact every effort. is ‘made. to énsure 

“that the educational: and publishing practices of the Republics, for | 
A we -exatigle the Ukraine,. ‘impiement Russian models. Every Ukrainian 7 

a ‘publication: has a style editor whose function it is to see. that all. 
the official ‘prescriptions are applied, The results are -un£avourable | 
to variety in the national language, - For ‘instance Literaturna Gazeta 
reparted in 1958; ote is, the activity of the style editor to require 

_ the implementation of what they find in the two official models - ~*~ 
the. Russian-Ukrainian’ ‘Dictignary," and the Ukrainian: ‘spelling system, — 
and thi's results in excessive standardization, excessive’ stereotyping 
of the literary ‘Language and the suppression of any persona} - 
"peculiarities ‘in. the author! s language" (etjuse, 1558). This 
‘insistence on tha use of ‘Russian stylistic models is not ‘surprising _ 
“in view of the enthusiasm of Russian propaganda for the Russian 
Language’. The Russian linguist Kostomarov, reviewing for Voprosy 
Padeyeszdeniys (1976, i) a work by the eminent linguist Protchenko 
“Complains that the latter “does: not say ‘anything about the out . 
‘standing linguistic quality of the. Russian’ language, an extraordinary . 
phenometion - in the ‘linguistic creativity of mankind, Pag would be 
wrong to adduce the perfection of the ‘language as a reason for. the _ 
international advance of Russian characteristics but it is’ equally weet, 
to: ignere this = perfection", © to ee, 


; | furthermore,. bacsuder of increasing social: and cultural con- 
“vergence, ‘the stylistic differentiations within each of .the Many . 
' national. languages. brought about” by: ‘the need to adapt to new roles,’ 
‘tend: to follow a tiniform pattern across languages because of the - 
_ omni-presence of the Russian ‘influence, "Common trends and laws of 
" development and mutual enrichment of languages (which) © are clearly 
"manifested in. the formation ‘of a special style of socio-political 
>and publicistic literature of the “Soviet” epoch, took shape under. 
the influence. of the Russian language" ‘(Deseriev, et al, 1966, . 
‘Pp. 16-17). These developments are governed by the "principle of _ 
‘minimum discrepancy" between national languayes and’ between them 
and Russian (printsip minimal eo es Nhochedty) ‘eseriev and. ee 
4 -Proghenko) . a 4 F y, ee 


Cw Alpahebtic zéform 


S . ‘ 


The Soviet: Union is’ not  Sineiy a multilingual but also: a multi~ . 
“graphic or multi-alphabetic country, ‘and was even more . SO. at the - 


toe ‘- 
’ 


commencement: of the present regime. ‘At orfe ‘time the two main’. 
alphabets were Arabic and Cyrillic with some examples of Latin scripts | 
especially in the Baltic countries. Georgian. and Armenian had their 
own unique’ alphabets. | ' The motives: for alphabetic reform were 
several:, it was claimed that Arabic was unsuited. to some of the 
Central 4ésian nationalities but in. thes se Cases ‘a stronger aetivd: 

28. 
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; was the intention to sepa ate them, from the related. languages spoken 
“outside the USSR. © Second there was: ‘the: Strong‘ ‘desire to. diminish | 
the degree of- heterogeneit which existed. in the ‘USSR, Third, even. 
ae radical Changes in the a phabets had’ not been contemplated for’ 
eg ‘political reasons there was the. conviction that Re. alphabets of 
. . several languages. like Armen an. needed reform in any case. With the 
inauguration of the Soviet R ime’ the demand “or reform. becanie wide-~- 
“spread and it was agreed that! such reforms should. follow certain — - 
+ principles. First alphabets st reflect the. structure. of the. : 
Languages, especially ‘their ph nemic composition. Extra symbols and. 
inadequate’ phonemic distinctiveness. should be avoided. Second, _ 
identical or “Similar “symbols sh ald not be used to- express differd t 
‘sounds. Third, the language's: grammatical system should. be reflected. E4 
ia the graphical syStem. Fourth the use ofa combination of two. \ 
letters for a single ‘sound should be discouraged. Finally, from ice 
i the linguist! s standpoint, those: phonemes: which occur. mst frequently a 


\ 
wy 


. . Should be’ represented by the simpler : symbols: whiie those. ‘that ocgur_ ve 
% less ‘frequently might. be represented by more complex symbols. From : 
. the ‘t@acher' 'S.., Staadpoint it was Stressed: that. the extent to which - 
the letters lent. themselves ta cursive writing was important sinces. 
‘the ,cursive form facilitates ‘the: speed and ease of forming | both 
‘'. Separate and systems of letters, Peeiaie 
me a $B. ; 
In 1919 a spécial ‘section of the ba est of National 
“Minorities of the USSR. Commissariat of. Education was Created to. 
‘develop. textbooks and literature and this involved serious con= 
sideration: of alphabetic reform.. By 1922. the Latin™ ‘script. was: 
» receiving approval exemplified by ‘the Report of the Second Conference ' 
- Of Uzbek Education Workers. who ‘strongly. opposed the ‘use of Cyrrilic, 
Between 1922. and 1926 the latinised Script had been accepted with ~ 
'. some reservations all over Central Asia. The new Latin ‘alphabet © 
. was namgd the Unified New Turkic Alphabet , (No'voco Tyurkskogo: 
Alfavita-NTA) .. & permanent organisation was formed to undertake 
linguistic research ia promoting the new alphabet - The All: Union 
Central Committee on. the New Turkic Alphabet. However the promoters 
of this alphabet | were already in difficulties ‘because the Russian ., 
Cyrillic script. was preferred by. some nationalities and by 1937 there. 
‘were clear indications of a- radical switch of policy, “In 1939. 
“Daghestan adopted Cyrillic. and by. 1940 it had spread to most 
_ Republics, , .MOTe than 68 Languages. having been supplied with aaa oe 
_ daa over, 28 millions able ko. MISE AHEM iis Fe gs ns ees oe ee Be . 


ae ; ‘ fe = 
; ‘In all these developments ‘which are re to “the ecisting 
Lasbuistic « situation. ‘of Sovese literacy eo education at least. Hes 


ce ee 


but “related espects ‘have’ tobe “aistinguishea. : In the 
‘e was ° ‘fo. ‘wony -Languages: the creation. O£. alphabets of 
any kind. and. ‘this, ‘in-the abstract ‘was. the ‘main contribution which 
_- Linguists made to theglevelopment of ‘literate bilingualism and the. 
| possibility of bilingual education. - Second, there was the decision a - 
to havea unified -base so. far as possible whether this was Latin on. 
. Cyrillic, This had ‘conduced to- the gradual homogenization of Soviet | 
; society ‘by means of bilifgual education. Third, the choice of Latin 
meant severing some languages from: related variants of the sgmé : 
Languages outside. the USSR. ‘Fourth, : the change from Latin to Cyrillic 
was ‘brought about not So. much. to. improve and extend literacy in any i 
national language: but to’ facilitate ‘the acquisition of the second a 
“Language, ‘Russian, ’ Pinally, swhatever alphabet was: used, Russian, ox. 
i batiag it meant that. for the’ first ‘time many. languages. given’ equal - 
> opportunities, were ‘able. to compete. in promoting literacy with the 
major languages, whether . Russian’ or the official ‘Languages of the’ Union 
‘ pepaniies: ‘in ‘which may me ‘be- minorities. yo ok a 
oo . The success of. any. form of bilingual education dapeadel id: the a 
Last. ‘resort on the status of ‘the. respective languages ‘and. .this status’: 
is determined ‘partly by the deoree of Standardisation of the languages, _ 
its: lexical content and its ‘literary: productivity. Status is determined’ 
; i: therefore by ‘Language policy which decides which “Languages to advance 
aad ‘the manner in which they do. So. We. have dealt with the: advancement © 
of the’ corpus: of the: : Languages" and we now turn to the ‘social | functions . 
s) which-the ‘Languages: are empuraged or allowed to fulfil. The idea * a 
of, consciously. influencing this aspect of linguistics was expressed a 
“as‘early as: the 20's (Vinokur, 1929, Jakubinski, 193f, 193) but it 
‘remained: for Vingradov ‘to include these processes within’ the concept 
of ‘planning and Language policy - namely ‘the’ conscious efforts of 
sqciety aiming at the regulation of the inter-relationship, of . 
languages" | (Viggradov, 1961, Grigor'ev 1963, NikolSky 1968). Such a. 
Language policy is based on the study not only of the corpus of the | 
~ Languages but also on psychological,. ‘demographic, ethnographic and Fe 
~: other aspects. of society (Nikolsky 1970) . We shave. already referred. 
> te the fact that a _ Language ‘can attain a satisfactory status only if it . 
"oo ds a buitably developed medium of communication. This includes 
“+ £unetional and genre-stylistic differefitiation of ‘a language including 
\ the: wariety.o£. genre: features of Literature. that has..been. published a 
systematically. over: a length of time; on. the. extent of the. social - 
fun ions exercised by the languaze ‘and by the léxico-semantic a 
Beanies within the. wocabulary - (Deseriev 1973:. 19).  Howevex 
‘the Soviet Union insists: that all. languages cannot hope to. attain © 
al eae payerace of social functions ace e. be ayer ennceicns)) they 
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eae to. a differentiated. according. to their abiiity | to fulfil different . 


functions,’ “Tha concepts of the ‘sphere of Social’ life’ gna the ‘social | 
functions ‘of: language’ are not commensurable or isomorphous magnitudes. 
Various languages can perform social functions of different extent in wt 
one and the same. environment”. : (Deseriev 1973, 22). another. less well 


. known linguist: ‘Claims that. in a multi-national Soviet state ‘though . there . 


Bago, 


is complete freedom for all’ languages: to. develop, the equality of a 


“ Language should not be confused with its social functions, which cannot 


be the same and. equally comprehensive for all. ‘languages (Cinay 8.9. T2) 
tn. every state there is. an objective. neéd for a common lang ace. and in - 
thé Soviet Union this means that soeatale! tends. eames. e@ all the |... °° 


society is entitled to regulate processes of interaction’ 


_ languages. _ (Nar.obrzovanie w .SSSR,. 1967, (484). The policy has. been: 


vacillating if not unpredictable for. over. three quarters of a century. 


'In pre Soviet times Ukrainian for instance was severely restricted 


functionally - in printing, in: schools and all ‘public: occasions, although 


on the lower’ levels of person-to-person conversation | there. was little. 


‘interference. ° Between 1917 and 1930 Ukrainian succeeded in becoming 


_the language of. publit education ‘including in part college end university ~ 


education. Tt: became the ‘acknowledged languace of research in the 


~ himanities, the’ language ‘of public: gatherings in: the countryside. and. 


‘even in tdwns, as well as the language of the theatre’ ‘and more. ‘Limitedly 


the Language of administration. But since 1932 it is not Ukrainian ' 


which is so. encouraged ‘but Russian. ° |The most favourable situation din - 


‘which Ukrainian-may find itself ‘in the Ukraine at the present time-is 


one of parity with’ ‘Russian. . If in any city there is a Ukrainian newspaper 
' there must be a’Russian one; a Ukrainian, theatre must be complemen ted 


by a Russian theatre. However ,. where it is inconvenient to have: such 


-duiplication, as in the. Army, administration and: scientific. resear n 


Russian is granted precedence. In. schools where Ukrainian is ‘the 


“ teaching language the teacher. may . use the _Llanguage in’ the classrcom bot 


Guring intervals between lessons the tendency is to use Russian even 


with Ukrainisn speaking students pag among Ukrainian ee es 


. Ia industry’ the more dpnisticated operations involve. the use ot 


Russian rather’ than @ local language, the latter operating’ at. the level 
of casual discourse unless the degree of ethnic heterogeneity in the’ 


-. lecality: Miake the use of the. lingua . franca necessary, _ ‘In literature two 


trends are: ‘dicernible among. the smaller nationalities, ‘When’. ‘Buryat . 


literature | first made its appearance in this ‘century™the main’ genre Was 907 
-4£01k lore. . This scon becamie out of: date and ‘authors turned “for models « 


ep: developments in Russian and world Literature.- ‘Nevertheless. folk lore 
“Can Beith, ba found among the literature, but mainly in. children! s books | 
a (Buikal,* “4.732 137+46).. - In science and technology as well,as State 


£ Tateieersciae: Russian is asserting. itself More and more. ‘National ~ 


“Languages are’ used in: newspapers ‘and periodicals published er 
-and are used also on. Radio and Television. But since .the content | : 
of. these. local language programmes is localised. ‘there is. a tendency to" 
turn’ more and more to Russian programmes. . ‘However Courts of Law must: 
use the Yanguage. of. the respective republic or administrative: ‘district, 
or else ‘the language of the majority of the population of the area... 
The Union’ Republics have Eesolved- the _problem of language. aiffetentiatic : 
and consequent status in different ways in: the administration of ; a 
justice. Those with- homogenous populstions like the. Ukraine have 7 
prescribed the Republic's language. - .Cthers, with autonomous: components © 
oi » Prescribe the official. language of. ‘the. Union Republic outside the : 
autonomous areas, and the local ‘Languages within those areas. Republic: 
with. mixed. indigenous and Russian populetions provide for the use of 
ica both languages, as is the case in bmebet tse 
Before we move “to consider snethes paredicm which helps to 
“determine: research - into bilingualism and. bilingual education we. shoulé *e 
summarise very briefly, the most salient features of the ‘contribution 
of. socio=linguistic studies to bilingual education. In the first. . . 
_ Place formerly, unwritten’ and recently alphabeticised ‘Languages have: 
'- been able to acquire ‘new functions which were not open to. them while 
_ they remained unwritten; — they have becothe possible. Languages of 
"destruction ia schools: and a ‘theans of written: commun icaticn, in, other” 
spheres' of social life. ‘The fact of. .the simultanecus (strengthening 
of the ‘influence of Russian should not’ lead us to. underestimate the: 
- value of this. development of nationality. languages. _On the other 
‘Hand it is a fact that Russian has been exerting ‘an enormous influence. ~ 
on the structura}l . and Lexical development of non-Russian languages ee 
.and. has tended to /expropriate the most important. social functions, 
‘Perhaps | jone of the most important factors to take into, account” is 
that these developments are, planned with considerable care. ‘Soviet 
i Linguists emfhasise the necessity of differentiating between the 
spontaneous influence’ of social factors on the development of the. 
corpus’ and status of Languages, and the’ planned. development of the same_ 
languages. This planning has especially’ affected questions of the 
normalization of national standard Languages, the creation: of 
_. alphabets, ‘the relexification of non-Russian languages and the 
- regulation of the functional interaction of: those languages (Abaewet) 
“1971; Beladed 1969; Desheriev, 1966,. 1970, Desheriev and. ‘Protch 
| 1968; Tesyay 19635, Falin, 1966;. Filin et. al "1969; auannasree 358). fe 
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In pursuing ‘these. aims cohtemporary socio-linguistics ; in the a 3 

Soviet, Union has elaborates. several method S and procedures for 

accumulating and ‘testing concrete. data ‘and for testing ‘stated hypotheses 
“ete. Great . importance. is: attached to inethods of mass investigation 


: as. Well as to ‘the varicus | ‘aspects of controlled experimental - studies.: 


As. ‘is ‘to be expected several methods. have been adopted fron sociology-- 
_writtea and oral questicnnaires, interviews - ‘and various types of: 


; “tests, * ‘Among the most Significant investigations have been those | 


of the peoples of Siberia ,and the North carried out to ‘study the -_ 
functional interaction of ‘Russian - and the native languages, | A special 
questionnaire was. devised. (Avrorin 1970 a) b) ; < Gubolgo 1973 

| Strakach and Tugdlukov 1969). 6A significant contribution ‘to the. ; 
.elabofation. “of the. ‘methodology of social assonset ts ‘research was . 
made. by. Panow (1960) . ae : 


e 4 


(3) Elements of the Ethnolocical Paradicm in Research ; a 

& Etkpecs&y fr [& USER pg t 

Soviet ethno-lincuists are critical. of the conceptual approach | 

to: ‘ethnicity adopted by. American scholars like Shibutani and ’ 
“Kwan (. 796: : Vs ‘Their main criticism is of their, limitation 
of “ethnics! to immigrant. groups: - “that such groups ‘are regarded in 
the. U.S:A. only as "a" recognised. socio-cultural: unit based on! some, 
form: of national or tribal distinction and-liviog ina country other 
than their own ( Hue. $@,P.5 - he They are also ‘criticised for 


; including in.the pategoni ce me group | "not only individuals’ 


~ possessing the: corresponding’ ethnic. personality. characteristics 

in: full but others retaining only the memory, of their ethnic- 
affiliation" | (~ Baoacian (476). In the eyes. of Soviet ‘ethnologists 
the ethnic group’ identified by. American researchers if unreal.’ But 
the main attack ds directed: against the subjectivity of: ethnicity : 


. as it is seen by. American scholars. ‘This, “has the obvious fault that . 


~ it does not permit sufficiently ‘dependable determinations de dietarene’ 


forms of ethnic units proper’ from. other forms of socio-cultural. unity”. - 
co Jud ) The Soviet ethho-socicldgist's recognise: two' 


main types @f such groupings": ecological-economic types which are 
. determined by similarities of ecological adaptation. and are not 
-necessarily contiguous; ana historico~ ethnographic: groups. which 
derive from a. common. origin’ and refléct mutual influences among the 


. peoples involvea" (Ameer ANY In either case the criterion of 


CHE om 
identification is. entirely ae aaa * 2, & fe" 4 : ate. 


In turn an: ethnic group. may ‘develop, into a ‘narod! (peopte), 
then into @ 'narcdnost! (a nationality) and then becomé a : 
‘natsiya' (nation). "A nation ‘@iffers fom a nationality not only 


in the degree of development of the halz marks . of stability,. community © = 


of language, of territory ’ of. economic life ‘and. of igen es . 


up manifest dna ‘Community ‘of culture", ( a. )}. The ethnic 


. 
cy 


4 is therefore ‘only, one 2 aspect or phase of ‘possible development - 


together with. additional. economic aad social-structural features, 
‘The ethnic Aspects apply mainly ‘to language and‘ culture,. especially 
those which’ are traditional. The “direct reletionship of the develop= 
‘ment, of linguistic and at. the ‘same ‘time of ethnic Processes .to the 
-. special Characteristics of population settlements of the Peoples of° the 
USSR" (Sow. 'S ote “97222%) is extremely important to the development 
of: bilingualism and: ‘the provision of an appropriate type of bilingual 
education. In this ‘connection what is: of Greatest significance is. 
‘first of all the density and ‘complexity, . or on. the other hand the 
Lick of communication facilities. _ This is ‘particularly the. case Aa? ee 
the North Caucusus: and the Altay’ Mountains, ‘for in tance, Cn the 
A other hand’ ‘tn: less mountainous and isolated areas communication” - 
“8 facilities. result in complex interaction. of ethnié/linguistic groups.’ * 
“In Moldavia for example there: are at least 6 such different types of 
interacting groups: homogenous: Moldavian; _ Moldavian mixed but: 
prédominating; Moldavian-Gagauz; Moldavian-Russisn-vkydinien, 
Ukrainian-Moldavian ana Gagauz-Belorussian (Fy, SR 0). a 
= @easiaeting. ethnic/linguistic brocesses, Soviet ethnologists 
stress that such processes ‘are of two | ‘types; division and “3. “its 
"und £ication: The former is not a particulatly- -signittdant problem be 
' at present although at.the outset of tige Soviet ‘regime divisions 
between variants of “what Aad: previously ‘been. regarded 3s “the same 
“language were encouraged, - The degree of mutual comprehénsibility 
of Kazakh,. Kirgiz. and: Karakalpak.. is high;, * their, common origin is 


. “Fecognised and’ they share the same traditions. Administrative. changes as 
7 between the three groups ensured that the: three variants. developed as , 


Separate Languages (Tarkestnskaya, Pravda, 24/8/1974) Nowadays 
Givision, as an ethnic/linguistic process is ‘interpreted more fregiy 
‘to include a local» insistence on. ‘the maintenance. o£" the national. 
"language and. associated culture. For instdnce there is Little welcome 
'. for ‘the interest which Tatars show, in the Tatar. language becausé it 
‘is. ‘regarded. as a form of' ‘divisivneds, Tatars listen ‘to. Tatar programmes, 
on: ‘the. *Radio (46% claim: to do so) ; ‘Tatar ‘music ana traditional folk we 
vy music is popular among -even ‘pto fessional’ ‘Classes who might. be or 
considered Russian orientated (Sovoskuli A7/- rete 5 _ Another’ askeéct ‘ 
‘of this alleged divisiveness, reflected “ins attachment to” ational a 
"languages. and. cultures, : is" that even when members Of: the ethnic - 
” groups. take t¢ Russian their attitude to’ ‘features of the new style of 


life’ ‘Lseks" "ettotional attachment, ‘as’ ‘research among” the Letts has 
ig 


shown (kholmocorov : 78 oe dee ‘The converse: ‘of this, namely ee 


-. attachment, to their native ' ‘traditions and Language ‘is ladeame 
cond ned especially when it occurs: among. creative and powerful’ 


Pe 


v4. 


ps shes 
: : . : : 7 if no - ; is a - 3 
nations ica the’ Georgiansg "Not alY of whose scholars and workers. in: 
Viteratur e and the erts clearly rise the harm that can be done by even —* 
apastant ficant deviations from n socialist internationalism" eae oe vero 
ee - ra “ ; . : 
, Of the two processes, division and integration, the latter is, 
therefore, obviously: dominant. in the Soviet Union in the shape of the 
. consolidation of nations _and nationalities, the. assimilation of sinall 
ethnic/linguistic groups “énd- the ultimate: integration it is hoped, of a 
all Soviet peoples in forming the. “sovetskii narod! (Soviet people). 


It is the process ‘of’ ‘integration which is most Clearly emphasised’, date. 


7 the. sphere: of ethno-lincuistic theory: "The tendency is for the. gidéual. 


transformation. of ‘the Soviet people into a single Soviet socialist’: 


tee x 


sfangusce of the Union Republic. ‘Batsbs. ‘isa similar case within 


- Mation". The. -cultural- Linguistic: aspects of ‘such integration is also . 
especially. stressed; “within the: bounds of a new historical Sommen ec 


“3, common international Soviet socialist culture has taken shape. 

It has emerged as an organic whole constituted of “the cultures and: 

/ Languages: of the Soviet nations and nationalities": ( Khotwoqekev, ye 
Concomitant: with this - ‘process of: integration. Here has been. considerable : 
growth, ‘in Russian related bilingualism. For instance 27.5% Estoniens, 

(34.8% Lithuédians, 45.3% Letts in “their respective Republics claim, 

‘Russian. as ‘a second language. ‘In. Lithuania. there was some ‘reciprocity ito 3 
ay the Russians in so. far as 30. 1%. of that nation! s immigrants. to) 7 
Lithuania’ élaimed to be able to “Speak the Lithuanian: language, ‘though . 
"only 15. 6% of Russian immigrants to. Latwia ana 12.5% ‘in Estonia clsimed. 

“to be: able ‘to do so. ( [&<e. “ );. !the integrative tendency’ is . 
-evident.in the. development. of bilingualism, that. is the non~Russiens Deer: + 
“ding Russian: elsewhere ee. The interaction’ ifthe , tio, trends of the 
“ethno-linguistic: ‘process ‘is still of. ‘distectic 


a ‘contradictory . 5 
though. not antagonistic nature. Thus the. ‘spread pa ects is actonpanit:.$ 


(We SF. AK ve 


by. the. strengthening of national languages" MSR ard 


ae 2 c fs ie > in Sh yall oy ; 
ia” the one oes of . 
“Languages and the conditions of. ‘the’ Soviet regime, ‘have been: favourable 
. to. xapid ethnic/linguistic congolidation: thig’ is how many Central — 


mes nations were formed, particularly the Tirkmenians ee 2° ae 


“he process of tintecration has, meant. dégline*s 


the: ‘Mitais’ ‘were formed from the Altai-Kizhi and other groups ... 


Consequent on this: process of: “uagsicstion the number of ‘ethnic gxcups 


: fiouring in: the * ‘national. censusés fela ‘Exon’ ‘178 in 1926 to. 106° in. 


1970. thas fotegration tends to bring; ase being bidialectal forms as ot 
of: contect - ‘208. ultimately to strengthen" a” linguistically homogenous: ae ty 
group which: is able to ‘relate: to cothér’ “groups ona fairly. equal: basis’ 


in. the matter of status. Nevertheldss.. sot ‘Smisy.. linguistic groups. 


_ because’ of the same process ‘are logt; 


; ‘exatiple the Buduck and - 
*hinadlug. languages of Azerbaydzhan ; fave" ‘been lost to. dominant * 


4: asty 


Georgia... ( deSekre Vg B3). ‘aie ingbraction . -we have referred te. 


‘, implications for-the growth of bilingualig 1. ‘the Sovtet Unién, 


* @ispersed | Ukrainians seer ryan 
“atefoures for: Belorussians were 27 


‘fron. assimilation. The former does agit entgit ‘the’ -abandonmea Ot 


, usually inéludes’ the language): "The ‘prevalence of bilingdalism i. e. 
imparting the Russian -language to non-Russians and Soviet culture, ake 
_ does not méan, as Western sociologists mistakenly Claim that cultural”. a 
“integration equals Russification. | ‘The ‘Status of Soviet culture based or 
fon the Russian language {s not chee same. as Russian culture: Soviet 


particularly population a rice and. Antares marriages. 


AW, Dehoorabhic As ect _ Bag on . o, 


wellkes ‘Ghanges in settlement patterns toc 


ethnic and cultural. traditions:. “the | lattes means: ‘rejecting, what 
considered to be archaic, piimitive elements’o£ a culture’ (which 


culture as a whole is mich: broader siri¢e it incorporates; ‘the cultural: 
achievement of ee the peoples uae the: country" 4s Bro mE T1977): 
“such a process of ethno-1inguistic® integration ‘is not to be- ee ee 
regarded simply as the operation! ofa spontaneous process. - Many. factcrs. 
Conduce to . facilitate it, among the most. important: of which is’ the ee 
attitude of the: whembers of a particular ‘ethnic ‘SEOUD..° Thus’ Ardutun yaa 
¢ Apetiunyan, 1969) points to. the fact that members: of th 
population “retain ~preferences for their: own nationality: “and fave negative 


fettitudes to ¢ross AMational relations; women ‘being the most’ conservative" 


(: Lord Taree ) Gther factors which he selects as affecting the 


, Process of. integration are religion, knowledge of Russian and levels of 


education .(. of beet. 4 iD However such factors are less important 
than the. immense influence’ ‘of aspects of demographic piocesses, nk 


. el 


I 


‘Demograghie ‘aspects of sociological~linguistic: studies. are usually” 
reduced to the. study of the effect of Levelsiof reproductif sh changes 
in the age ~ sex structure. of the populetions.: However, | Sovig 
‘¢Larnin , et al 347/ ~ y include. iehic “aemography' mtg 


: gether, with the relationships a 
; 4 ‘dg 
betweén ratios of; wurban arid rural popu ations. . All these haved’ important? ” 


‘scholars | ’ 


ation | ‘as 


Migration enters inevitably into our calcu 
linguistic Processes are - ‘directly relate 

poptulation Settlements ( [bet 
levél of Ukrainian. ¥nguistic assimi: 


ions because : scigead 


aeaen The. | comparéble 
e, population) and: 58. 1% : ny 

j gures. were 459% and, 46. 8%, 
Estonia 4.8% and 43, 4%, Molday vif “and 22.4 3% and Georgian ag 496 ana 
a direct bearing | on, even: i£ it 

e Level cca (Table, a 


0 


(emigrant populations) . » For Lat 


eee instance. the Union Republics: of Central. Asia’ “have higher growth | 


x factor in ‘the: acceleration of recent Language contact. aed 


the process (of disperse! ‘inde urban. ‘areas aa the migrant” , a 


% growkh , rates than the 
“intenance. “is higher. | some 
“Of the territories. €o which the - Russigns: Xena other Slavs) ‘emigrate, EA ar 


‘populationsare, apt to move ubually have: dowe 
rural areas ‘in which ‘the level of Language 


eG : 


rates than the. Russians and. so. they tend, to neutralize, so. far as 
Language’ maintenance? is! Kor ed 


: ; ‘the .effect.of Russian penetration | 
(p. ~94)..° ‘This. bes Mot: ee a imidution ‘ini, the: extent o£ Russian- --— er 
. related bi¥ingualisin. but. a does. mean’ * that ‘the’ "regources | of the native 
language are maintained «and the threat of linguistic. shift to Russian. is 
limited or.delayed,- "However in spite of ithe: effegt? ot differential » 
natural. growth rates’ it is. migration whieh’ Shands out as the’ basic. . 


2 o. tle oe : - 


a : ae : me of 
ale Sartre: in: this ‘survey we suggested that he idcidence. of: ieee 


‘bitingualism was? ‘no’ “Longer. due mainly, to the fortuitous. contact: Of: ‘pecpiae % 


So Bath was the. “result of planning,, One aspect Sf such planning ‘is. exemp li fie 


. regions up t0,2972, ‘They point’ to ‘the: gre 


~ in! the handling. of migration by. State Committees. for ‘the’ ‘utilizdzion of 
* Labour Resources. set’ “ap in. ‘all Union Repuklics , in; 1966, ‘with 2 ‘mandate - - 
to organise agricultural, settlements’ wand to reerusk workers for ‘the a vee 


new industrial centres. in .the. ‘Virgin: lands' “ “(erevedentsev 1970 
i” Fak = %, os 


“In 1973 3 important jponographs and, collections of studied on “issues Sf. 
migration were ubLishsa (Misevich ‘and ‘Chiddvay: Onikiuenko and! Propoviiny 


populations. in the” Khanty-Mansi_ ‘and vainai-wenéts ethnic-lingdistic 


mobitity of the, ‘population’ ie 
and: high levels: Of. migration. They also _émphasise’ ‘the. importance. of”. a 


-,) age'and sex factors in determining the "charactér.of: the fitgrating groups.” 


People between 20 “and 40 ‘predominate and men’ Zar‘ exceed womet in thes”. 

» mobile. ‘population. These groups: “are the, least. Gofiservativetin™ their. ; : 
attitudes. to language maintenance - -and-most Tikely fo. becom bilingual: 7 iin 
Othexr:\£actors not referred to by . these authors ‘are the. Yevel; ‘of education” 
and: ‘thie existing degree . of ‘bilinguali’sm in the ‘Eeception:' ‘areas Neer ew. 
A third, factor. is that ‘igration is generally phased. “Many’small : 
segregated systems of habitation exist. in ‘the. North Caucusus or. the ane 
Altay Mountains for ‘instace’ “and when the natural resources of thd'se 
areas, ‘gold or coal, are. exploited they tena to be. transferred into. 7 
second phase settletients involving linkages. with ox drawing, upon. the 
“human resources: of- ‘neighbouring and: linguistically ° ‘related’ areas. As 


". the process’ of industrialization develops the | -tinkages become: thore 


complex and more . distant, and heterogenous - linguistic ‘communities “are: 


" vag Msually drawn: .ipon. The third phasé is long?distance migration involving - 


ie 


eckuitment from other. union Republics. Te we ee OR oo te. ae A 


re) 
ERIC 


° 


fe 


> ae /- Urbenizition 


: ~ Such movenients: have’ a major. impact on: ‘the developnidat of - 
‘bilingualism, ‘Moldavians who nave migrated from rural ‘areéss to cit ee 
in the last. 5 years aré more than, twice: as: apt as. ‘their Eotmer ni 
‘in the countryside to indicate a desire to ‘see their children go . to. 
Russian schools. For. those: who moved to the cities mare than | 5 years: 

Lago “He index is more than three times that’ for..the rural people. In 

: “Line with. this progression. the attraction: to Russian language schools 

“is not as great amdng recent immigrants as it is ‘among the urban . ee sa 
population’ as a whole 4 A ubceedo 4473) Thus the, speed of. industrializ= 
ation - (the motivation for migration) ° detetmines ‘the - fate of the: .. ae 
indigenous languages in the schools: a ,rapid industrialization aay not : 
be possible without: an ‘alien! Linguistic population. Such rapid 

‘ industrialisation occurred in the “Nurek. Combine of Tadjikstan where 7 

‘only 27. wa of the work force ‘are native to the area compared with |. - i 

51. 8% Rus$ians. - The same is true of the Dusharibe Industrial. Combine 

‘where native Tadzhiks represent’ only 15. T% of the work farce and the i, 

RusSians. 55. The Not only SO, ‘but. the composition of. the two industrial” 
‘areas is now so ‘heterogenous that ‘they. ‘Yepresent. over twenty ‘different. 

" . Linguistic groups. “( Per ewe Denrseg The population ‘of! Western Yakutia. 

' increased rapidly in connection with the. discovery and development’ of 

diamond mining, that of. Chukotka. in ‘connection. “with. the mining, of gold, 

and the. Central: Ob region was: industrialized rapidly because. ‘9f the 
exploitation of ofl. deposits ., Tg. Kehnty-Mansi region had increased ‘by 

219% in ten years. between: 1960 .and“1970, the ‘Chukchi - linguistic area 

bY. ‘215% ‘and the Guryev prévinge by 173%. (fekevepe st Sy Between 1959 

and 1964 which were crucial ° years in, respect of migration the union 

“republics experienced net gains or losses of the following order ae a ‘be oe 

kesh of migration aloneé:,” Russian Republic minus 1,229,600; Ukreite ma! 

BLS: 142 2000 ; , Belorussia minus. 263 ,000 ; Azerbaydzhan minus &: OQs sé ee 

 gadhaiad: plus 9900 3. ‘Armenia plus 16, ,000; Kirgizstan +109, wat oa ao 

' Uzbekistan. +138, ,000 ; Tadzhikstan +66, ,000; Turkmenistan. +9, 000; 

Kazakhstan #9205, 000 3.» Moldavia +37,000;. Latvia +61,060; Lithuania +11,CC¢ 
. and Estonia 28,000 H(PeRSVEDENT SEY ab ) An ‘analysis of these figures 

reveals” ‘a high. and steady” increase in the’ influx of Russians into nearly. 

all tHe ‘Union. Republics, FS Me) Kazakhstan the number ‘of Russians rose © 

“from 1 million £o Ss million in less than fifty, years. In. smaller areas 

‘Like tnt Komi ASSR . the ‘number increaséda’ Exam 13 2790 to 512,000 during. 

' the same period. Ia North Ossétia the numbers increased from,10,C00 | 
to 202’ 500Q. Table” . _ indicates . the degree of heterogeneity which | 
has’ resulted from such movements in all Union ‘Republics C Te LL 2 “) 


* 
wot 


a. 


ae (Table 9 . ae 


ee eee towns a cities as well’ as in- the development of new urban” 


?The qa 5 tinge of this level of digestiac- has been ‘gait in the =A 
areas. + “eIn the 11 years Brier to ‘the: last ‘Census: steaier the number of 


oy 3 _ : 

urban‘ ‘residents inéreased by “36 ;miVidens (36% ‘). while. the rpral_ i : 

‘population éecreased. by 3, 100,000. (2. 89 a ‘Migration | Exam rural ar reas. 
i accounted for 16 1000 OCO of. the. increased urban population, while. pe 

"EL Lions: ‘Living in “hitherto: ‘suburban ‘areas ‘are now incorpérated, isto 
chil thes ‘cities. “Bonrteen millions new urban’ residents: were due to: ‘the 7 

“vnatural growth rate within” the: ‘urban areas. ’ Thus ‘the growth of} the ae 

; urban aréds has depended up “to the present ° ‘time mainly’ on the tae 


aie corporation. ‘o£ rural reSidents.” , The srural.’ ‘€0. urban’ exodus. broduces 


. ' the. ‘basis ‘Ex - ‘further : ‘migration because. the “movement of the. original 
“rural migrants acts.as, a pull upon-. those. who remain. Furthermore a 
’ by. retaining. ‘Links with‘ ‘their. former’ feighbours the: new city dwellers ae 
‘familiarize the rural’ population ‘with: an ‘urban. way of. ‘Life which 
“Becomes attractive to them. whether they. move: or ‘not. ° "The processive 
yimpact of migration on: ‘personality,. in the sease of fostéting nel... 
“Seultural needs" which can be satisfied mainly in ‘the Russtan, language 
ais important from the “standpoint of bilingualism coatbher ae Bo LOE 6 ey, 
_Urbanizetion at. “the ‘Level revealed. in Table 7. ‘together ‘with. the’ 
ne nar we-have alréady outlined, enstires increased linguistic o “ i 
. “heterogeneity in relatively ‘Limited. areds,~’ This in turn forces the’ . 4 
.. ‘conelusion "that the increasing uniformity of the cultural cbmposition:’ » 7 
 @£ the Soviet, ° ‘ations is" greatly promoted by” urbanization an The on o 
aéyelopmedt of inter-national’ characteristics is more’ rapid whe : 
<-population : are ethnically and Linguistically mixed. For instance in: 
“Kazakhstan, Daghestan, eastern Latvia and: ‘Lithuania and thé nearer 
areas of Belorussia." ““8xtho Lmogorov 7 37, 36.)% Ethnic heterogeneity 


‘ 


‘Leads. to uniformization of life in the cities, "a cultural ‘homogenizatio: 


2 £ society: as a whole and reduction of.. differences’ between town and 

Country" (Tetevosaayn: 1971 106). internationalism as interpreted by 

writers: ‘Like ‘Kholmogorov, implies greatly: increased Russian ‘related 
bilingualism. “This ts Se @abotso" ( 1972- ~ ) 


Nevertheless while im purelyseby eck sive: terms urbanization and te 
heterogeneity level oift: ébhno-Linguistic. a@ifferences. the. same processes - 
' have led to the centér Qf gravity of ethnic consekusness shifting” 
from the countryside . to the. ‘cities as those cities: ‘develop as Centres 
of. indigenotis cultural ‘interests. ‘The’ ‘traditional: view is that it is - 
villages that tend to preserve distinctive ethnic” featurés (while the 
_ cities with their standardized material. culture | and mixing of ethnic - 
‘components are viewed as vanti-ethnic! Ng ‘However the study of Soviet . 
‘ethnic consciousness hes ied to the. conelusiod that. “urbanization does 
* notrinean simoly change Ya the statistical structure of the. Population _ 
‘and: dogs not only. involve a’ ‘spread - of “the. urbanized way of life to the mo 
“rural areas. In* view of. the. ‘greater mobility and . increased information 
Contacts | ‘in urban as their. role: in ethnic. self awarenesssmay. actually. 
whe 8 v2 ae bees 


ay 


. y 1 
vw, 


eb tee QO en Hes on a ar Oe Bee we = re ened Pe re r 


ir ae 


scare their quantitative share “of the etal population” 
Po ROH SR ETA Y | gy) The cities become the centres of national culture 
aa ethnic Stasi as wita educational institutions that train ethnic. . 
“personel,” and with other agencies that foster the éthnic ‘culture. For 
"" dastance cities become the. centres of ethnic ‘publishing. and broadcasting". . 
oS As bbe ) The. centér of: jravity of the poe is trans~ - 
ferred £rom the’ ‘countryside o. the town. and - this applies to ‘consciousness ~ 
of the native. language’ and. its associated culturat traditions C. Lhe 
with a. ‘consequent encouragement of. the native Language. ce mponen, of 


> related bilingualism, ° 


at 


Ls z . 
“‘Inter-ethnic marriages are an “important consequence ‘of Population - é 
“mobility and.a ‘significant influence in developing bilingualism and - 
Particularly: in facilitating shift to Russian as the native language of a 
is ‘hitherto non-Russian speaker. ‘Nevertheless: we should not over-estimate 
Bis its influence.” ‘Most. ethnic ‘groups are virtually endogamous, 90% of, 
- their es Limiting their .choice of marriage partner to ‘members 6£ 
their own ethnic/linguistic croup. This is as important. a fact in 
- Producing a stable bilingualism as is inter-ethnic marriage ‘since endogam, 
in combination with sother forms of social isolation tends to stabilize 
the. ‘composition of the group - asa reservoir. for future generations within * 
’ the same cultural and linguistic. mould. At the: ‘sgme time in a revglutione, 
_ (and highly mobile society Like the Soviet Union one cannot ignore the 
". -Contributiog. of inter-ethnic marriages to the development of bilingualism 
a the. choice ‘of ‘Janguage eens BY, the offspring. ave ~ i 


i So The Second Worla War brought such areas ‘as. Turkestan much. closer. 


\ to Europeans and other nationalities. Of the 5.2 million. householders 
\ie the USSR ‘in 1959 10.4% were members of inter-ethnic marriages; 15% 
lof these: were in urban areas while 6% Were.in large towns and cities, 
The comparable figures for Central Asia alone were Ll. 6% overall, 8% 
rural ‘and 17% urban (Isupov, - -1964, 38). In tHe city of Ashkabad the’ 
har ‘Brought’ the rate of such marriages up es hie ane settlement Ges 


Y: nterethnic Marriages aa a Se ee a 


pivieaey been isolated. - Mixed marriages. became: more "frequent, 
very isolated groups. ‘such as Kurds aménag whom there came to be. 
ing numbers of marriages with Russiang, Tatars, and Turkmen _ 
with orig husbands - (Aris tova and Vestlyena, 1965) =~ 


requetcy: 
group; ann maller nationalities 1iké the vysurs, Iranians, and Turki 


@ 
ERIC 


= ; = 
have a: higher proportion than eee nationalities like ‘Ukrainiens, 
god Georgians. eee oe a oe * Fe a 
“In the eivies the rate of mixed marriages have increased ‘rapidly. 
In “Ashkabad. of the 381 marriages registered there, in 1920, B1%, were 
between members, of different nationalities: _ by 194c the number had. 
"grown to 460. ‘ane the percentage. to 31%. In the extremely Nes eronsnous: 
city of Tashkent ‘(Russians 43%, ‘Uzbeks 33% and other nationalities ° 
including Tatars,, ‘Ukrainians, Jews, armenians, Kazaths, ° Yadzhiks, 
_ Mordvins,’ Uygurs, Belorussians; ‘Azerbaydzhanis, Bashkirs, Chuvash - 
and Foles) - the rate ‘of dodedceenade” marriage was higher than in other, 
large cities - amcunting to 35%. “Such marriages have become more 
-£fequent among . the Slavs ‘also for in 1965, the. figures. for the Ledingrad 
district, amounted: to 17% of all marriages | (Trud, . June * 1965): ~The ae 4s 
‘same is. true of the Baltic countries. Terenteva (1969) showed. that o - 
‘the proportion of mixed marriages rose in Riga . (Latvia), from 29, ae in’ 
1948 to 35.5% in 1963 and Vilnius (Lithuania: from 34. 4% in’ 1948. to 
(37.6% in 1963 . _While the ‘smallest increase occurred in Tallinn — 
(Estonis) from 21.2% in 1948 to 22% in 1963 4 Ay Ma, en ee 


. ys 
? : s * : a 


; “Wowaver: te is” not so much the | extent of ‘nixed marriages. that 
‘oa5 important: to students of bilingualism as-the choice of language 
¥ made ‘by the. offspring and to some extent by | the parents “efter 
marriage. — ‘It has been estimated that the ‘redu€tion of language 
*. ‘maintenance in. Kazakhstan can be attributed to such merriages. . ‘There 
ee ¢ we “find 14% mixed. marriages, 18% in- urban. ‘and 12%. in rural areas | 
-* “the offspring Of which ‘pass through a ‘Stage of bilingualism to a shift 
“OE. language, most ‘often Russian", Evstigeneev (Vestnik MGU, ser. ists 
. 6/1972: 372-82) ‘concluded £rom Studies in Kazakhstan that even though hed 
Children’ adopted the father! s nationality (which micht be Kazakh, 9.) as 
Belorussian, ‘Tatar or Korean, if the mother was Russian that language. ~ 
was chosen by. the children,,’ In. Kazakh-Tatar marriages 18-47% of. the 7 
; children chose Tatar,” “and 36-47% Kazakh-Russian- offspring chose - “ 
- Russian. | In Tadzhikstén’ when the father is Tadzhik and ‘the, mother . . 
Russian: Tadzhik is adopted by: B2% of. the children as their native 
wT anguage while 14% of. the children ‘of marraiges. where. the. father . 
owas Tadzhik and the mother Renee, chose eee 


a ; thy os. ae 
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y oe “ The children of the. mixed aoe eee teha to enrol at. ‘Russian: 
., Schools rather than in one or. other of. the ‘nationality schools'; 

. normally the father has acquired a command of Rugsian in the ‘course 
of: whis education and work; .and Russian is spoken - increasingly in: 
the home, especially in the urban’ districts, From the time they 
go to school, or. even to kindergarten, the children are known» by 


‘ 


vrs 


. Russian names.. Some of the parents. may be teachers or: erigaged in. 


i ae 


‘other’ occupations ‘hich bring them fate’ close contact with - ‘the local et 
‘ populetion, In some such families ‘there is usually a’ form of 
“functional: ‘or. complementary bilingualism, one languege being: employed - 
_ for some purposes and another for the. remainder. : However the families 
_, ta- the: urban arg@as pass rapidly through. a bilingual stage and ‘become * : 
“completely Russian, - An analysis has “been made. of the. consequences, for. z 
"the language. of the children gt such mixed marriages, -In the ‘town, of 
Karasuk, the. centre’ of ar ancient culture ia Novosibirskaya,, marriages 
“among Ukrainians and. Russians ‘were. “found to be common ,': and the over- 
"2 Whelming | majority of the chil¢ n of such. marriages were: regarded. ‘as 
Russians. — Table fo° __ shows the correlation between the nationality: 
c and. mother . tongue af the parents on. the. one hand and the: erase 
- Jana. mother: tongue of the’ children on: the other; 


TABLE “10 


“Distribution of children by nationality: ‘and native Language in mixed 
5 Russian-Ukrainian families: av. 


' Parents | gy - aon e ‘ Children ee . 
Pather a 8% : Mother ~~ .- : Language é UKR LLanguac” 
— — ar 7 ‘and nation~--'- and 
- national-~ ality '- Mation...; 
; “Nationality ‘vanguage. ay nee Language ity. and  gality 
oe ee ce oe te wee ' Russian Russian, aa UKR 


ek 


Russian ‘Russian’ ‘Barsinigy Ukveiniea “ leo — : 
Ukrainian _ Russian “Russian Russian ©) 7 97 01. . - 
Russian -. “Ukrainian Ukrainian "Ukrainian - - g2 MH args : 3 
Ukrainian ukrainian | Russian - Russian ~ ft OS. Sate ft 9 8! 
Russian, | Russian _ Despite Basie. a Sl oo 


MOUrESE Perevedentsev. ‘19652, BiG y: 


Fre gently pezents‘who are both. of Ukrainian stock and regard Ukraiaian a 
as eee native language bring up their children to: regard Russian as 
» their. native language and often to. identify themselves. as Russian in = 
a” general “ethnic character,: ‘The. same. process has beén ‘observed in: ‘the’ 
“two districts of Tashkent. Thera’ in 1963 marriages between. _Non-Russian e 
| Speaking people where Russian became the common’ Language constituted 
10% 5% of the total of intermarriages ia one. district and 7, 9% “in the? 
other. “Where Russian was already the ‘Language of one partner the: 

' percentage-of marriages in which | that anguags ‘became the normal” means» . : 
of communication ‘with the children was 79% and 47% in the two districts,” 
‘All: in ‘all during 1963 in the old and the new: towns of Tashkent over 
54% and 86% respectively of the. ‘mixed: marriages sow Russian. adopted 

Be the native language of the children. 


An examination . of the choice of nationality by’ children of. mixed . 
7 ‘marriages ‘between Russians and Ukrainians or Belorussians in Petropavlovss 
af and Tselinograd showed that. 85%—-1G0% cho'se Russian; in the case of © 
marriages: between Russians. and. Tatars 29% of the children in: Petropavlovéh. . 
and 42% in ‘Tselinograd chose another language than Russian. ‘Where the 
» £ather Was Wa Kazakh’ and the mother Russian or “Tatar 67=90% of the’ chilare?. 
chose Kazakh. in any case the ‘degree’. of bilingualism is considerable : 
though he ‘pattern ory enenedece dominance within the family may wae 


*) Eanauace Acduisition 


‘The - ‘SeLloving conception: of: language’ “ts quite common tn: Soviet 
“Linguistics: “Language (in the sense. of a hational Language) is, a. 


’ sd@fally determined system of ‘signs. Such Language exists as a’set of: 
a7 suk, languages' (pod'=jazyk) ‘i.e. is a standard (literary) language ae 
. with its various forms, Gialects etc, The eyaey ‘of language and - its. 
“ "gub-ianguages' 28 Well as. their acquisition ‘requires a socio” functional 
oe approach, i e. explanaticns ‘of concrete manifestations of Linquistic 
= performance taking -place within various social groups and pursuing - - 
various functions.- Human psychological - ‘processes. develop in society | 
and. are the product of. mainfald reflex physical activity, _ This is: _ 
the. only: foundation, it is ‘argued, on Which: we can understand scienti£- 
“teally the acquisition of Language. and its. functigning, Human mind is 
why ‘Special attribute of highly organized matter, and this mind is socially 
“and historically conditioned, Between the functions: performed by the 
“human - mind there. are consistent. and mutually. determined relations. 
These functions ‘are related to the surroundings .in- which _they are. 
performed.” There ‘is: “therefore a complete unity between psychical and 
physiological’ functions in: the behaviour of any hunian * being... Language 
isa -socially determined . second signal-system, standing in for the — 
immediate siggals received from the environment | through the child's 
sensory i To. that extent language. is one step removed: rom 
 geality and reflects’ the aspects ofthe physical and social environment 
‘impinging on the organism in’ ‘only a generalised form. |, If the child is - 
to grow. up formally this generalized character of the language has to be ~ 
fed ‘by, ‘remain ‘rooted in the immediacy of concrete activity and ‘be 
‘confirmed ‘by dt. Though this second: signal - system is unique: in that it 
_ possesses very ‘great powers of self-regulation it is still subject to" 
“the same Meter ts) forces oe Heve nteh yevene the 2 first signal Busta 


a Investigations. shew how very gradually and ‘according to precisely 


- defined stages speech. comes to take Over from: immediate Physical . stimuli 
Fhe task. of Peculgting: behaviour. Soviet psycho-linguistics is tied 


io) 
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in motion ana ‘shapes his linguistic’ and ‘intellectual development i 
a (Vygotsky ” 1934, .22)' ‘It is in social activity, above alli ‘social play 
“going beyond’ the narrow limits of the raridom or fortuitous: manipulation © 


_ In the context of this vi £ languege,+its acquisition and funétions. 


Linguists and those of. the ‘transformationists' concerning’ some aspect : a 

of language. ‘learning, Soviet workers frequently refer. to the work-iof ae: 
. Piaget also with respect, But though they . find jt possible to’ qoree. " 
"some. aspects of: both. ‘transformationist theory" ana the: genefiece 


justification of ps¥chological ‘and Linguistic engineering. 
‘Linguistic theories, ‘though they tend more and more to po 
cognitive factors. in the learning of language, differ from: 


"to the social and historical processes. ‘The eceeunene: oie 


: simply, a point of departure. on. “which the environmental and deve 
coonitive piocesses work, ’ The possibility of internalizing Lincw; 
‘structures So as to- ensure the more developed and abstrect kind 


genetic code itself, 


. _to the. Spetacthl ex: of Gtalectitel materidlism, and ‘the. ‘heninist eee — 
o£ Reflection’, which argues ‘tnat learning takes place throvgn the action 
of the human, organism on society, and through the active manipulation of 


the. environment, : ‘The: child's:arliest speech utterances are directly 
related to- his actions upon. “the ‘real: world, ‘AS tha ‘chile's: activities — 


grow more complex so, does! "language become increasingly involved: in the. 
, Co-ordinaticn of the. varicus’. aspects of those activities, /It is’ his 


action upon the variety of ‘objects by which he is surrounded that sets 
of objects, that ‘the child develops language (Rahman, 1966, 157). 


the following - “areas of interest emerge. as” centres Gf SESOEsrtees and 


ad 


empirical research - experimental, and survey. Works. <i ae > 


1 The “study of.. the F lation of" sped vend: thinking. - 


‘pathopsychstegical: aspects of. speech activi 

3. . The ‘study of language ecquisition : . 
4a “ihe stuay. of psychological. aspects of. first and second, os 
x language learaing and teaching 


There’ are interesting parallels betweem the views of Soviet pepato! 


experience “tn leaning. These two ‘differences are crueia te 


theory because Soviet Linguists. subordinate the innate, . int. 


the product. of ‘the ‘paycho-genetic process, ‘They do not. dstezntt 
the whole of the processes: “which Produce: Language." Rather they Plo id 


OD: 
ALS 


thinking lies in: the existence of antecedent structures,- possibl 
t. # 


Ls, . 47 a 


tat Sty Os sty “% 
6 : 8 : 


“The. relation between ‘the organism and ‘the environment | ‘SO far as. ‘deaguece: 
en development ° joes may be seen. Be a “Cybernetic. loop easur inc that individu: 
ences development both selects and is _ cond ytioned by shai’ ne envipnmerit - 

(Saujnian, 228 (142 ££.) . - ; at Le 
As early as ‘1926 -he criticized the. hypothesis ef: innate linguistic 
factors ora special “Capacity ‘for: language - learning, which has - come to 
‘characterize’: ‘Chomsky’ s system. MIS is not upon ‘éaborn Capabilities 
but on anatomical and physiological. characteristics ‘(...) that 
Capaéities are built" (Menchenskaya,’ 1967, (12). True there: are very - 
deeply embedded innate factors, but these. underco qualitative changes | in. 
the course of development. The innate internal. conditions are | 
“themselves. the result of a ‘socio-historical. process and have been. . 
formed as a result of external action". Consequently the Creative role 
is “aSsigned not to the inherited Characteristics exclusively, as . : 
Chomsky; tends to sugeest, y\(more than to the external forms exclusively: 
as: is implied by skihaer, nd other empiricists,) but to. the/€entral 
. processes acti ated. -and operated by. the interaction: of. these -Ewo factors. 
Vygolsky's ao were later recognised by a number of ‘soviet. ‘bsycho- 
linguists | like Elkonin (1958), ‘and were elaborated by his: ‘fellow Fe on - 
"workers, ALN. L'eontev and ALR.: Luria, the two who represent Soviet a 
(©. psycholinguistics at its best. Others who. are represented. in: the same 
_School are So lov, Zinkin, Galperés, Smirnov and Anan" jev. 
* Chomsky! S idea of donate linguistic ‘universals producing a pattern of. 
“Linguistic features. to vhich the child's acquisition of. language conforms, 
ts’ contrary. to the standpoint of. the researchers who | insist that the . 
central structure which is the base. for the development. ‘of language 
¥ id not postulated", : - Internal schenXs or structures» 
; ent: “in. society, though eae effect: of external 


ment” (eontey, 19872, 234). 


paca stiegs ae i irreducible character of the. an 
“histordal | level.’ ly it has_ao place’ for innate entelchies, 

immanancies. or “innate mental. ‘functions. The whole process of learning . 

a Language changes with time’and: is an essentially public, social ane 4 
active Pagreas | Wygetsky, Sic 22). 


.: 


|: 
‘The Identification of Speech and thouaht’ 


~ 


The. adult! Ss behaviour ‘is so completely under. volunvary control . 
that it” is. difficult to. ‘analyse. the processes by which that control © 
“comes = be exercised, | in the young child however it is possible to : 


een - at 


Oper trace “penSetdae. _£rom the porate where it is sonitiaxted by. external 7 ae 
7 _stimuli, through the stages: of its dependence first on adult verbal | 
: += Commands,” subsequent ly on the child's understanding of his own, spoken | 
commands, .to. the “point where, Penev tour is. almost entirely res gulated - 
“by internalized or inner ‘speech, "Compiex. research ‘into inner ‘Speech . 
has been carried out for a number of years by’ the Moscow piydholocict, 
“ASN: Sokolov (1968). | The speed with. ‘Which a child acquires. the. ability 
. x, to understand and. use words is rightly -emphas ized by teachers ‘and 
. psychologists, but it is deceptive. In. the Present climate creatéd es 
“only partly it is. true by transformation: theory, with its, nervous _ 
insistence en: the speed with which Language. is acquired, | it is not 
~ as Clearly recognised: that it takes a relatively. long time for the 
“ Language which the child has learned to function, or that acquisition 
“and functioning. are different. parts. of the Same | process. 


‘me ‘¥ebation ‘of mastery Con system and the Benaetents, ie 
2 ipahsctog behaviour is central to the consideration of the relationsh:, 

-of the first ana second languages.” The. relationship. is influenced - 

a not only by how much of. the ‘first language has ‘been acquired before 
the secénd language is ‘introduced but. also by the extent and the | 
direction. F . the influence of the first language on important . cognitive 
* operatighe which inevitably ‘affect, the ease with which the ‘second a. F 
Language} is acquired and its effective functioning in: social. cont exts. — 

“>. When. it is- appropriate to introduce a. second: language and how. a first 

and second language, acquired simultaneously, should .be handled. in 
school or in the home, are questions which can be answered ‘only’ in: 
the Light of, investigations into how. the primary language, the ‘mother — 
"tongue, ‘operates in general development, especially up to ‘the age of 
. puberty. This is .an area to-which Luria has contributed greatly. 
Luria has applied | the term ‘nejrolinguistika' ‘(neurolinouistics) to 

_ his branch of psycholinguistics. “Ito represents: a complex, research ; 

Of speech activity, combining knowledge of neurology,. psychophysiologyy: 

‘and Linguistics. Neurolinguistic models are concentrated on.” latent. 
, internal mechan isms of: ‘speech activity that’ are not subjected ‘to... oo 
direct analysis, of course. The only sufficiently adequate: way of 
_iavestigation of these mechanisms. is’ by the study. of the patho logy ° 
of speech activity, to which we return in: studying Second Tenguage), 

Bequisition. *: * 3% oN ih 


In the area. of concept ‘eothation ‘Vyotsky - and Luria distinguisn 
. those which dre acquired very early and. owe. Nothing ‘to words; those, - 
the formation of which lanquas ae facilitates and which ‘in any case- 
Language is. required to explain; and those that are fundamentally 
“and essentially. verbal - their core is a word ‘without. which. the’ 
i : vy) Beoncept could no longer be an element in thoucht; In so. far as the & 
B » pother: ‘tongue: enters -into ‘concept ‘formation; therefore, ait. éoes So. 
Ss SE, varous. Levels which extend over several years: of ‘the. child's 


"development; from the ages Of 6 or: “7 (uuria 1961b,, 12)” Soentay to make 
its main. contribution “somenhere- around 12 years (Vygotsky, 1934, 58), 7 
These processes ‘therefore are continuing at. the: -same time as very many; 

thousands. of. Soviet: children xe probably Being exposed ‘to the Second, 

. though. not necessarily - a foreign} language, 7 ‘That second Language is_ 

“not an independent, functioning: system as a game of. chess. for ‘instance 


might be, but: draws. upon the same range of experiences and, the same — 
social context as the first: -language. *- , 
\ ; 2 NS 
= * Lan guage moves from havens ‘interpersonal - functions mainly,, being 
> ‘anu, a form ‘of communication, to naviag intya-personal, directive 
, functions. - - participating in the’ interpretation of the ‘social and 
physical environment, :regilating actions, then securing the transition 
_ to complex ‘forms of meaningful play ana ending by becoming the most 
- important factor -in. the development of conscious behaviour" (burda. . 
= and Yydovich, 1959, '47):. _ Ina Soviet thibking: it is true that ontogenetice: 
+ thought | and speech * ‘have. two genetically different. origins, with) a pre-).j.! 
. speech ‘phase of iain! an anacy 
and at: a later stage in imagery. it is 


first in sensory motor activity, 
1so: their belief that speech 
and intelligence continue: along parallel and separate lines until about _ 
the ‘age: of io when” the: curves ‘of speech and cognitive develdpment begin 
eee converge,). Thereafter comes a Close: i tegration between speech and 
- motor intelligence | (the: enactive phase) and between speech-end imagery 
_ (the ikonic hase) (Bruner, 1966). - boca te the vital aspects of!: 
_. Behaviour ar ‘represented. ‘by verbal thoucht (hygotsky, 1934, passim): 
in other | woras, so far as ‘the most import nt areas of every. day . life are” 
"eonbersed thought and intelligent behaviour become identified MtEh 
ne use of Words. = . 0. Soe ca, A 


atk 


t. 
at 


Soviet psychology explains this gradual identificatign of thought, 
and speech: by the: process ‘of. internal jéation. This is not ‘a peculiarly: 
‘Soviet contr bution nor is it a recent theory in: Soviet. studies of — a 
“Antellectual and speech development, it was. put’ forward by Pavlov 

7 nearly: 40 years ago. and it is well over. a Pen EURY since. Sechenov, 
maintained ‘that when a child thinks . he ‘invariably talks ‘at, the same 
time.” Thoug ia five-yeek-olds is mediated through words, or: whispers, . 
. Silently. through movements ‘Of: tonsue. and lips, ‘and. this is. frequently: 
true though ‘perhaps’ in different degrees,’ of the thinking of adults; 
- “On. the basis of psychological and: electromyobraphic investigations ca a 
of internal: speech it may. be‘ concluded that the ‘real process of thought - 
An individual: who: -are able to. speak’. is always. connected with the © 
Language though at certain’ moments ‘or phases of thinking the: speech. . 
action may be'linhibited: (2...) . The internal’ speech ‘which manifests 
_ itself in. the: hinkidg: Process: is not an’ épiphenomenon, but a. really 
seetng mechani m of: ‘human thought. Interdat, Speech. organizes and. 
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te ; aa : : 
“directs this thought, Waisedios | its. ‘purposive character and “Panes ‘to | 
on logical, completion ‘of the whale process. it is a form of -speech which ~ 
“poss sses a hichly dynamic and changeable structure. and is adapted to the 
Bier. formance of the functions. of thigking. At the moment: when thoughts 
“obtse it. “may be reducéd Ht to: 
or. Key words! (Sokolov, 19 L,* 


from using speech in order’ to dir 


hints of some. of: the most general. 

AS. the child begins to. move’ away 

Sty attention to an object, : ‘Erom simply” oe 
orienting | himselt to the envirgametit, and more and more to’ “understanding: na 
the’ environment ‘and to” making Statements | about it, “the! language he. “uses 

| Concentrates almost exclisively : On: ‘the predicative élement, The “Subject. 

and all. words qualifying it’ are omitted, the predicate alone being’ ‘racsiees, 
and “a‘'single word is saturated with the. meaning which many. Words in social, 

ve adult Speech would be. Fequiced to- sia ae (Vygotsky, : tas 14) a! . .* 


» 


Thus’ every intellectual operation begins with external action: and 
is then gradually transformed by.’ ‘a process in which vaxternal;, extended ° 
_ speech participates, ' "It is finally. ‘Linked widh"internat’ speech, ard. this 
_ internal speech, ‘based on condensed verbal kinesthiésiay is. the mechanism : 
. Lesponsible for. the performance: of, complex mental. actions. “A study. of: the, 
function of inner ‘speech in the ackuisition of, a second language Gecorded 
electrical’ disturbances from the- > tongue and libs while students were Si 
. Learning English, and ‘greater muscular movements when. subjects were: reading. 

English than when they read. their’ mother tongue, | Russians "For example, - 
Guring reacing texts. in foreign languages. micro~movement of the speech 
organs. may be recorded" (Sokolov, 89)... This muscular activity’ tncreased- 
‘as the text became more: difficult, being most pronounced,,among ‘students 
with ‘poor command of ‘the: second language. As ‘the. student! compdgence" 
in English approached their ability in Russian differences in‘the amount 
+ O£ -subvocal activity Geclined,.. The conclusion is that motor-activity | 
) feedback. is ere nee in eae ‘any “language and Sapectanty the second ..°: 


NN 


“iti? cognitive structure created by, - or. identified with speech, 
is given™ ta variety. of names, Pavlov. refers *to: a certain impetus towards 
: the creation of.a ‘dynamic stereotype! (Pavlov, 1926, Vol. In), which. 
provides. the possibility for the creation of whatever habits have to ‘be 
“acquired ' ‘in learning. a language, the habits. being. only the jeealization- 
of a more general competence or "skill', : All the possible’ variations of: 
the child's linguistic performance ‘stem ‘from this competence, gotovngst 
‘disposition’, This. fundamental precondition or presupposition of 3 
actual. Per formance is called a ‘set! ‘by the Georgian ‘school of psyétidlogiste. 
7 a: term which Luria had employed very much ‘earlier to refer to the. ; 
abbreviated internal schema which become identified. with speech and which: 
» determine the acquisition of ‘Language: through an Understanding. of the , 
"Laws which ‘covern 6, (Luria,. 1932, 68 et seq.) For. ‘the Georgian psycho- 
» Tegists the "set! is a “Eacility ‘Ee ‘correct speech! (Natadze, 1957, -308) 
“and Spon ETEREcs the basic ‘form of a ‘Language, and . determines” 16) a 


‘ 
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_Sequisition, within ‘th E¢bmework of this bapuaner problems the. 


eae | studied by Frtnkina and Dobrovic 1970) . 


a 
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_eheory- oe set’ ustanovka) hee “Proved | very: fruit Ful (see Prangisuili - 


“pptpea) .. ! Recording to this’ theory. all forms of ‘human behaviour (including * 


as 
AS. aw. 
any 


: e)anssbocson of. first and second 1 Lanouages 


ae: 


. a ‘single. verbal* “repertoire, - and components o£ ‘both languages. are ‘used | 


‘behaviour shas™ ‘been. iirimidacéa by Naladze: (1966) . ‘Seth has’ bee 


“Language” _are ‘yealized on the’. ‘basis of ‘set’, i.e. "the: “psychological 
- State of readiness of: the. individual’ for an immediate ‘re Gudation of: ae 
- behaviour” (Kecxvasvili,: 1979,:. Zi) ¢. ~The role of set in- Vanguagd, i 


yn studying, continually, Conditioned readiness of the organism. .for. 
operation of a eértdin’ stimlus" (Zimajaja, . 1970): ‘for. instance in “the ie 
first” gr. second. Language. ‘The shoiee of first ‘or second’ language - “ 


Sade ae 


As wer have, s¥en he whole 88 Feovege: ‘Linguistic. theory ¢ sends: ‘to ‘the, 
-postulation’ "of. deep! seated cognitive, 
assotiationist ‘processes. +” 
_inyolvés these’ that thg le 
with, ;the first aenquack 


as, opposed’ ‘to. _peripheral,. 
“hs. ‘because “Agar 


ai got” a “Second “Language: “aaa ‘its: interactio:. 
have ‘such: ‘profound implications’ not. ‘only for 
the Linguistic: but . for the’ more. general. ‘development of the child as well. 
Interesting work on the psychology of. bilingualism, was initiated . 

* in Georgia by: Uznadze (1966) and Imedadze (1960, 1967). In their view 
the’ two, languages’ ofa bilingual child,- to; begin’. with, constitute 


papeoetntaately. in the young child's communication with adults. after 
s ort period, at about 1.8 years, the \two., systems begin to separage 
suntil at about: 2. “years independent vocabularies are recognised by’ the 
chia, and two independent grammatical systems are gradually formed’ 
Névettheless. though in appropriatg’ seftings or “speech: situations” ‘the’. 


, Bis 
two languages operate’ -independent1y* “the . interaction. between. them ais 


'gighificantly complex: (Luria, 1932, 213). Such observations: are ‘not 
new, and several psychologists ‘especially in-North america have refined ws 


~ the concept of two related but: independent systems. Nevertheless 


- little nas ben done ‘by these researchers ‘to analyse’ the deep psycho- : 


“logiéa as distinct £rom. ‘Linguistic consequences of the interaction.,. 


>. It is*as if they had beda’ Fontent simply to investigate. the’ separate ~ 


“but related levels of. *Be¥ formance without considering the reaction upon 


7 the, deeper levels of: SomEsHecee common to Pereeesece in each language. 


Pe 
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Well before tesa," ‘when: the first edition of his “Thought. and - 
Language’ | was published. in Moscow, Vygotsky had. pointed to the. , 
dependence of. the ssecond. language on ne processes which had. Led: to 
the apprise, ed ‘the: emoeher tongue.’ He hee ‘also: made. suggestions 


a 


sto: the ‘exterior, sbcial, 
Sghysicat: aspects. of verbal dicecke’; pers te. atquired scientific ; a 
= soncepts; while the Batave once: ae iidehtié Peed Neuen the ‘develogite at of 


“unfolding or maturing of ene: _aghierent eae ee of the organism’ = ; 
= endowment. In. learning the mother tonguest e child unconsciously devetors 
“has ‘competence without explicit’ ‘awareness. of phonetic, grammatical: forms: 
because the mother. tongue develops naturally. na. necessarily: with: ‘the *, 
“gradual evolution of the neurological system, which. makes any. kina of 
. Learning. possible. There ‘dssan essential | -@ifference when. it: .comes to - 
Learning the’ second language. “The later . Stage: does. not repeat the ee 
iN ourse of ‘the. earlier one Gs); analagous " systems develop ins reverse : 
: akection | at the higher: ‘ana lower leve1d, each? ‘system cong lenenting -the 7 
__*, other ana benefitting ‘from the: Strong points oF: ‘the \other. W" Oe gradually 
oe acquired complex system essential. to ‘the working ‘Of ‘the. ‘thother iit 
can be assumed to exist when ‘the | “second language is: ‘introduced, 


“s.'. Competence’ can ; ibe assumed in. learnitg: ‘the second language, and, the. ares. sy 


bane, réléyance to. the ‘teaching of a: -secofid “Yeaguage ¢ as: Sell ‘38. 
to the ‘opdérvation: £ first: Language. ‘evelopment, This unders dading 

(of the Amportsace ‘of the-mother » ‘tongue. in. ‘Leazfiing the hea Seale 
is part of the concept | ‘of rule ‘governed: ‘langiiacge. learning bigh, leads 


to an | emphasis on ‘Gonsciousness! in earning 


| In-theie. insistence: that “the ‘bases: oF Lehgtage! learning! aéea to. be -; 
Sgedasceieteay once, : /subsequent languages being ‘built. on-a ‘cotton Re 
foundation of competence, Soviet. psyého-linguists,” like ‘the’ generative 
theorists, turn. away from “traditional associationism:.. Traditional | a “. 
associationism is rebutted by “Imedadze* S account; of. the bilingual. child's 4 
acquisition o£ the two languages. The first stage’ of. the child's ‘Language 
" development, characertized by the undizferentiated use ‘of eleriggts: from. 

: béth | ‘Languages indicates. that what the. shila. is coricerned. to ‘do. is by 
i ‘using materials £rom both languages without restraint to. create one. ao 
') .system, - which only. pater becomes differentiated. into separate languages. 
> Phe undifferentiated’ stage, corresponds: to. the development, of Eompetetice, 


oy sie! 


goth ‘ae: : Viigo esky arques,, ‘sharpen 
‘pale’ governed process: in both “Languages... The: interaction “BEgects the 


art aay 
ene 


F péstpripenes. by stiaz ting. the , student! Ss “consciousness: (O8, ‘the: 


a dou 
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aspects” ae ae two | “Languages. ‘The: intefaction: -can also have ,° 
: Considerable. -retro-active influence on ‘the: Geeper level. of competence. 

; “Interaction on the_performance level | can influence’ the deep seated. 

ay "mechanisms which. _are the, .precondition Of: per formance. in either 

a? oN inguage, - Both languages. reflgct the existence of basic common 

. ‘competence Ox set, the ‘non-conscious | factor ia cognitive behavitur, 
Te there is a: conflict in the’ situations in: uhielr- the two" Tenguages—— 

; ‘are used, or where ‘berfermance - is _relevant, there is a very profound - : 
emotional disturbance which ‘produces’ a inion ene -in the child's 

boas ‘verbal Fesfonse . ? This” is of .consicerabl mportance in the Seviet ~ 

: ~ Union since it. affects ‘the: ‘Learning: of Russian as a second language. 

ae “by all. those for whom this lariguage’ is virtually compulsory from an 


“3 early, age, and other indigencus second and even third Languages, : 


roy 


“Learned by’ many thousands of imgigrant, children moving, from one 
a3 a ‘Rational and linguistic community to a very different. one, as it might. 
Bo pe. be those moving from the Hest, intc Central Asia.” Such children: ‘are ; 
ote inevitably brought. up ‘agatast very” considerable é4£ferences;not: only | 


oe En Faaguece but in the social contexts. in, Which | the Languages are sPgk: 


Pe ay _ Much sof what nas been. learned about: “the ‘psychology of fittingualier 
= has been the result of. research into - language pathology - not: that 
biliagualism itseré: ‘ts a pathological phenomenon. - Experiments by 
burig,. Cudtkovaz" Lebskaya and Vinarskaja. ({967) Ryabova_ (1967) ; 
‘as well as Rjabova and: Stern - (1968) “establish the fact. that. the 
study of: ‘pathological, language behaviour, including aphasia, may | 
. produce’ ‘eviidence- im. ‘Support of ‘proposed. explanations: of processes of 
normal ° language. behaviour. . ‘However . Soviet’ workers emphasise that: thers 
vis. no ‘necessary oF ineviteble conflict between. the: ‘use of the two, , 
= tanghegies of a bilingual, but- conflict may’ arise fréti the, ‘tno: 
| compatatitiey of. the. settings. of the’ two’ “sdenguages, -and. the: way. eos 
a _child- is able. to handle the transfer £26: ‘one. to another... "These 
_ disturbarices ‘are referred not to the difficulty - of, associating ideas: 
“ta. a fpreign latguace but exclusively. to ‘the necessity. of, trans=-" 
ferring. from -one established, setting to another. " (Luria, 1932, -216)'. _ 
“Speaking, 3: ‘certain: lanoué ge, an in@ivicual becomes” habituated toa 
eer ~ particular setting and “tr asfer, to a new setting with the Eemoval | 
ot thd former: ‘setting ‘is. evidently sufficient to create /neuro=. +. 
_ dynamic: disturbances", ; (burda, 19325: 213)". It ‘should be- sufficient” 
as to’ bring into: collisiaa “such ladguage seteinos: in. ordet to create." 
oy “a conflict: of* two, very: complicated Structural’ systems. ‘Luria. has 
./ shown. that. when: Such. a ‘transfer: occurs suddenly < Or where thére is’ no ; 

. -Predictabitiey abeut: the’ “way in'gihich sucl ransfers’ are organised. 
"ar series, of. very: ‘dnteresting ada serious disturbances occur onde 
“Sudden -itranséer to’ another. language, is combined with a very ‘great, 
aes structive e process." Curia, 1932, 215) < eras o a = 
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The Sengee is characterized by ‘Soviet: psycho-linguist's as a> 
‘reversion to more primitive. ‘mechanisms of thinking © such as’ those 

© which. Piaget has: named. syncretism. In .such cases an individual 

Will adopt capri ciou iguistic: ‘esponsed in both His: first an 

sécend Languages’ /1 i , consequent on the lowering or “destruction 

of. the ‘functional baz @r' ‘which normally. énabhes’ the child to Vo . 


"exercise an inhibitory estyaining influence ~.to es7, a barrier 


? . 


between stimulus and” response. One’ form of the distortic hich the: 
lowering. ‘of the "functional barrier! “Produces. is spasmodic. speech Boe + 
behaviour, and ‘hgsktancy. Luria ha's pointed out that the time see 
“in speech” ‘Eesponses in. situations’ of: language conflict fluctuated, and. 
"together withirapidly. flowing associations he haa: very’ Slow ones... 
“The individuals were. ugable to produce ; iggactions: ‘with a: ‘degree, of 
stability. | The phétioniencn relates oc Sudden transfer o£, language: 
“the sibject when exposed. side enly’ to! Tan udgemiliat word or one with. o 
which*he is idg y slightly: “Eamilier ttempts to ‘think it out, agegmt atic: 
it to 'words. whose meaning is. known ‘to him in’ the’ other: language. MY ae “ 
(Lurie 1932,, 52). ‘Thus when ‘confronted with the need to inks ae the . 
English word ‘letter. a speaker of Russian responds. with the English ao 
ie association _summer'-because. of the agsociation : ‘Of the Russian Pere, which | 
-means suamer, are ee ee ae . 


wo 


3 piteseioas” of" Soviet: thesry: for Lgnauace: Pedacda Ge a ie 
ap the use Of the Mother Tonmie. o Learning the second lanauace | 


Pee “Prom: what we have seen. soviet theory. proposes Language as a ‘ckucials. 
is factor. in intellectual. ‘development, and. for that reason, pedatogy 
ensures that the ‘mother tongue is” recognized, as the ‘basis for:the 
_ acquisition. OE. any: “subsequent: languages. ‘Any. general educational 
Programme: ‘therefore has to be oultt .around language : ‘teaching, Mot only: 
“ds the. mother, _tengue central ‘to. general education it is also ‘the basis .. 
on which the Second - ‘language is: acquired... Mherefcre general national * _ 
development ‘relies for a great deal of its success: on the establishment: 
.in the classroom as Wéll.as in society apiece of. A right: relationship a 
> between the Several Tenguayer. individual: ‘children are’ | Pemudned to learn. 


ae : 


oe ee a ee ss eo hols tab gt ae 
see Observation ‘of. the | sBeech formatid « of oasis in’ non-Russian - mee. os 
\ ‘schools’ shows" ‘that. this process: is: now £61 lowing: two. distinct Paths, ara 
‘The first is under. ‘the. influence: of. the linguistic: environment and ; ‘the: 
“mass media, and, the second’ under: the influence. of: Russian . ‘lessons ‘4a7 
school. | At school ‘pupils spénd 4-6 ‘hours. a‘ week: ‘Learning Russian, 
and ‘they “watch * 9-12 hours. of Russian-language television © ‘programmes,, 
To. all’ this. ‘should be added the. influence of: the: ‘LingWistic: environments, 
Eadio’ Brogrammés, films, etc. .: In. Schoo 1s. the media influences. are 
“almost totally” ignored. ‘sy. the 7th. and th class es ‘pupils in’ many eae a 
“Kézakh -schcol's have. retained gpa. started to use many words, and ° soe 
- expressions ‘taken from tel@vision. Pkoyrammes, end yet. the dictionaries co 
"on. which theix, textbooks ane: based often. ‘do not. have these words, “The 
_ €act- ‘that “= nodonupien has’ been found to. the Problem Of E relating the. 
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ve Ss ot Be it ke eee: ae ow, 
: gt Eg a oot) Ae oy ee ee: . he = : 
“teaching BE Rusgian to the ingtitnce of the Linguistié environmentt 7 
“and the” ‘mass: geod ‘explains, ‘the ‘Limated nature:o£ a ‘pupil's. ‘vocabulary 


“in spe - natiénal: Bchgol . “What™ isengeded is @n effective bringing. 


tegether. 6f. these Ey. diverse. Bendepeied! 2 e 
e fe one Agi . oe ° {. ko 
’ ea "the ealesgignal ‘thebriesigie have §0 -far diseussBa 7 Tefkect the 


"general emphasis . an. the | USSR on the “child's. gonsciousness of language 
Broces Fes. aad cdnsequedt1y on'.a ‘language™ Pedagogy, whicH justifies : 
Los intense aguly, interve ention @6 prdmote those cs) esses, Language a 
i _ teaching: is besea* ca. 3 concent’ of Lacmuage as dul govern da béhavicur — 

‘ia pieferencg, to the: establish ent. of. habits;* the. student. is. to be 
ae | Goascicusly. aware of. the” ‘thegry Thich’. ties: tk ther these: rules. 
gaad of the structure, pf'the. Lahguace heeis acquiging: -Explicitness. 
and. ‘conciousness | are ‘guidiag gonsi¢erdtions, ana. this ‘mean. that the 
tibgcher’ is central “to. ‘the Lénguage* "acquisition Procgps.. Very much ‘the 
reverse ¢ ofthe ‘situation jin Britain, _though yperhaps. not, so far. removed 
£xom trendg in the USa, the teaching” rather’ than the “Yearning of 
anguage is, the? principal ‘point: for. consideration, adult: direction of 
acquisition, rather than: an emphasis: ‘On. personalediscovery of. ‘the . 


characteristics ‘of the language! re ae ne 
Re oe = a 


o- 


yeti ga rar toa) ee es i 5 ttm hte 
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The ineoGastinn which forms “the theoretics1' Fourdatica for gacead” 

_ Language ‘Learning: may - Ibe given in the ‘student's! mother. tongue. : Trans~ is 
“Laticn, S31so: gives to the mother tongue. a “prominent ‘plece an »second 
"Language. lesrning. The Marrist inability to ‘conceive of a. necessary 

a relation between linguistic’ ‘ang, cognitive: ‘development | irésulted, 
Vinogradov maintained,’ in errors; concerning. ‘the relation that shuld 
exist between the pupil's native, language ‘ang the. ‘second language. . 
It “Led Marrists. to: underestimate the role played y “the mothér’ tongue aa 
nin learniag Pre foreign language end: to belittlesth ‘importance of ‘the 
theory, and practice of translation". (Vinogradov, 1950, 22). Sheherba © 


had. offered a theoretic justification box the use: of. the’ native ere 


Ae dn the ae of Lecntev, Gelperin, and Luréa pees the finds ita - 
_ Paege by Vygotsky. that it was ‘realized fully. how important ‘was the ot le) 
“Gmdether tence. in Brogucing, linguistic competence, | re providing 

nd secapeary basis: fr - Second eases plearning, 
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oe - - ‘ See fg. an 8 ny 
Be _ combination of tHe” ‘peincisttes oft ponscioug theoretical jearning’ 

F a a _sympathetic attitude foward the. possibilities’ ‘of using “th 
a “t¥ansletion-comparison methods meant that. Soviet Titguists oe over Oe, 
‘their own. ‘theor¥’ of ‘ogntrastive. analy#is!, The, theoretical - ee a 


inforddtion | communicated to- the studéat need. not atiplicate. what ist cates 
already known to him from ‘his acquaintance, with His’ mot er toncue, vat 
o but should refer Pay to What Ag Snhuuel characteristic of the)" 


et ee, Pe 
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Second language. "It assumes that. the explanations and exerdisés 


~ - should take. into consideration the’ difficulties: encountered by pupils 


™: 


"because o£: ‘differences between: ‘the language they are "studying ‘and their. 
. native. language. ‘Comparisons should | be: made only when they help. the - 
“pupils. master ‘the ‘phenomenon being Studied." (Galazov, 1965, 51). 

” Though developed from. a different angle,” ‘the. use ‘of contréstive- 
analysis. is as theoretically well founded in’ the Soviet Union: as eZ. 
‘is: in the U. Ss. However there is only a Limited acceptance Of the . 

~ pedagogic value of that: theory and the _apprBach is adopted “miich more 
~ selectively than. in the U~. Ss. A. Nor does it depend to the same “extent 

as in the U.S. on exhaustive comparative analyses of the relevant | 
_ kanguages, = 2 se, be % 3 ee 
pe PT og ; ‘ a a oe 

“Another difference between the dejelceaaee of contrastive analysis 
in. the USSR and the uS is that whereas in-the case of the latter, “ 
until very recently, it has. been related. mainly to foreign languages,’ 
in the ‘USSR it has: developed - -£rom the beginning out of the study of 

the: problems of ‘interference. between the gz aat variety of" ‘indigenous 
languages ‘all of which to some extent are ‘taught. as second languages, a 


Such problems of interference have réceived ‘Considerable attention in ‘ol 


the. USSR. ; Sexrdyuchenko’ (1955), Rastorgueva - (1952), Grunberg © (1960) | - 
and Ubryatova (1956). in particular have drawn: attention to. this Le 
linguistic, problem. Stress. is. laid on the ‘advisability of. studying = 

‘ Russian in texts phepared locally "because they take . into- account the 

. specific features o£. the National languege. and are a great help ta: 
"mastering those aspects. which age difficult for ‘the Ossetian jchildren" 
(Galazov, 1965, 52). “Linguistic investigations relating ‘to Uzbek’ 

were used to ‘identity ‘phonetic difficulties. encountered by students} 


and these “showed for: instance that Russian listeners heard the length > a 


and volume of the stressed vowels as the basic. ‘component of Stress 
while the Uzbeks hear the volume and pitch of the. fundamental tone" 


“(artemov, 1960, 44). “ Mirtov (1952) has worked / on the Linguistic’ 
PS ‘problems arisi ing freti differences between Uzbek and. Russian, as well . 


as Azerbaijani and Russian‘ (1956) 7 -Purtseladze on Russian: and 


«Georgian. (1960-1966) ; ‘Kudriatsev. on Russian and. Buriat (1965) ; 


and ,CherednicHenko on Russian and Ukrainian , (1957) .! Similar work 


. has ‘been done ‘for armedian, - The work on indigenous Languages | has ae 


_been extended to cover some of ‘the more important foteign.. lenguages. 


“Lithuanian linguists have. made’ ‘S stuéy of the ‘contrasts between 


" Lithuantan and Englih (Schmajstieg,” 1963) ‘and there are several. 
2 
sg, ee to ‘the, «comparison of Russian with French, German and English, 


- ae 2 


Aare 


However Soviet. teachers are reluetant to sly on theoretical as 
contrastive analysis” “exclusively and aney are entouraged to . supplement 


“) Linguistic analy sds’ with observation of actual difficulties and error | 


analysis. - Furthermore the use of comparison, translation and ee 


Cre ere gE ee 
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obdegtive nature | of the ‘knowledge to’ be acquired, ares ee”, 


vt in ter S‘of* eolvective ‘ownership if the means of production'’ and the 
"Geassguene fens on the Material, condition of the bilingual society. - , 


overcoming’ the. ‘conservative traditionalist. elements in ‘the behaviour a 
‘of ethno/linguistic groups, which are regarded as stereotypical aspects® 
‘of behaviour leading frem- the formation of habit to at. the, most 
“J elementary level to national traditions transmitted from’ ore generation 


_ (astroente! ) as an index which no ‘student of social and political 


‘mother eaugue auring the Tanguage lesson is. ‘not aidoned to anise 
classroom practice nor to create a too . iatellectualist approach: to - 


a 
‘ 


2 


‘ teachit ‘Consciousness’, on which all these approaches’ éfe based, ce 


is not. ‘only intellectual awareness, it: is also an attitude. <nowlecge, 


as ‘Leontev is: fond of: stressing is meaning, and an understanding of 
. meaning or the significance of the linguistic features: being presented 


depends as much on attitude. and. the Student's motivation as upon the 
isition and. Bilinoualism 


A dite ‘to te attitude - ‘of. ‘Soviet research workers to the significance ' 


|. of psycholinguistic studies is the criticism which’ ‘is advanced against | ; 


the work of urje/ Weinreich. Isayev pointes to Weinreich's interest” 


in soctal and cultural facters but concludes that he exaggerates psycho- 


logical factors (p 329). Another ‘Soviet student of bilingualism Daurova’ 
maintains that “psycho locical factors do not explain the’ appearance of: 


“bilingualism and they may only be called factors. that! contribute to. its 
“speech to. a greater: or lesser degree”, The general line Soviet . 
_students of Cauca eee Cae ‘is. that “bilingualism should be vunderstcod 
"asa person! s belonging to two" ‘Linguistic. societies. to - such an extent 
° that it is. difficult. te. establish which language’ is closer to him, oO 
2 which one ‘should ‘be. viewed” as his mother toncue, which one he prefers, 
“and ‘in which: ‘language he thinks" (Isayev,329) . There is relatively 
: less interest in _the psycholdgical. process of bilingualism ~ whether. 
of acquisition or expression, than: ‘in the context of acquisition of the 


a or 


two -languages, ° ‘Nevertheless. the psycho logy of bilingualism’ . 


has benefitted: Eom: the: renewed interest. in social psychology and the 
"reco 


ition; that’ every - form of individual development cannot. be explained 


t-dsretognised that hi storicolmaterialism: “though still the, ©" 2% wt 
<font aoeoay cannot serve asa substitute ‘for conogete. studies 
-in* social’ psychology, and perhaps. equally significant,. there is the ~ a, 
concession that’ social psycholagy is not pecescaehty a taol of: ee 
dm per ra tise . Adeclogy" oe a eee < » “ is es 


At least. two. practical applications of investigations in social Ss % 
psychology have: been stressed, ‘Such -investigatiéns are. a means of 


to the next ‘(Bomiaa, 19.46) . THe secend benefit of ‘such Studies ‘is: 
the. possibility of using a knowledge. of the People! s frame of ming 


(including ethno/Linguistic phenomena ” ‘can. ignore. Consequently one 


fy 


OE the most important areas of interest ‘in Soviet psychological studies’ 
(of. Language behaviour is. the “study of attitudes to. language, to the 
“contact. of. Language and of the speskers of ‘those Languages. Such | 


" gtudies are conducted usually by means.of questionnaires which are °. 


directed to discovering objective: reflection of attituge in languige ee 


~ use or language preference, Such objective studies tend to be designed 
-within the framework of ‘such dichotemies. as “home: and work"s “manual 


; and intellectual Work" and within the total. age grcup spectrum. 


In 1973 (Sov. Etn. 4: 73 3-13) was reported a stady: aiming to discover 


nation®iFinternational: attitudinal trends, It. was. found - that’ ‘closeness: | 


ef attachment. tor aspects of one! s ‘nationality’. Like cultural’ ‘traits. 


and: language decreases with education. and level of professionalism in 


employment, while inter-national attitudes (mainly attitudes to’ Russian) - 
Were less favourable _among the less well educated and: the Less. skilked.: 


The following eete summarises the. findings. 


TABLE Le 


Close trends _,. Relatives in 


& ag Mixed " " . outside: -. 3+ other . 
Group -- Marriages mee own Ho ethnic 
pes, me eee a ‘ _ ethnic group = = = s,_: group 
= Bastanees aa * ie -? Sue ; 330 es 
obs a ras 2k ed 48 
pide 7 “g - 2 a : . a . ; 18" wt 0 se aoe 45 
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LM. Drobizheya (1969) ‘found: ‘that. among: ‘the “unspecified number of 


ao Belorussians, and Ukrainians who: read: newspapers: acd kooks both: in their . 


own: languace ‘and’ in Russian: respectively 99. 3% abd 90. 9% approve of the 


: ” tgoines 
© those. who: ‘Read. “ony: in "Belorussian or only in Ukrainian the “corresponding 


work. of people’ Of ‘aifferent: ‘languages and nationalities. Among 


- €igures’ “are 90; , 5% and 80 .:7%. | The conclusion drawn. from this: study 


GE attitude’ wes that the. Russian newspapers ‘should be circulated more, 
widely. a . un x - 


> 


7 The most’ ‘unequivocal. index’ ote the rel tion of attitude to and. 


"competence | inva particular, language is “language. shift", The letter” 


does: not mean’ thst knowledge. of the: forsaken: language has disappeared 
but that ‘relative competence in the two languages’ has. ‘switched, For 

this: reason the. Census data conce riding. ithe lack of consis tency between 
ethnic affiliation. and choice of. language -- the choice, usually of: 
Russian, as the first languas e of: a member ofa non-Russian nationality 


reflecté® shirt, both of attitude: and. 4. dompetence. according - to the 
1970 Census (Lewis, (1972, 133-9) in 32 of the 10 natiofalities number ing” 
: overia. thousand 5% though retaining their ethnic affiliation claimed . 
Russian" as their first Language. In- seven nationalities ‘the percentage . 
language shiit was “petween 20% aga: 30%, and in 9 the ‘percentage was 
over. SO%. ‘Thasspeed -and- ‘extent. of ‘this process is determined by seyeral 
. £actors ~ “age (the | younger. are more prone) urbanization, inter-merriag:: :. 
= etc. And these factors, as “we shall note influence not enly. the 
‘ultimate. shift but thes Level ‘of competence in the intermediate evades 
‘as is to be expected. : : . 
ho: 


More. detailed deyeeeie cies have ee conducted in specified’ 
" lecalities.:: Perhaps the major'issue which ‘interests the researchers 
is the: level: .of attdinment ‘in Russian among non-Russian nationalities. 
‘It ds not insignificant that’ ‘Georgia. which is usually the most ‘reluctant 
of nations ‘to! .conform to Russificetion’ ‘ang Hose. ‘attitude to Russian is 


the quality of Russian. had “aedlined:c ate, teachel's: tere tteties and the. 
University of Tbilisi (the capital): haa loptea ont atogether.. Even re 3 
: people with higher educaticn, scholars, ‘selentit Sesy" engingerss University . 
and School teachers and party leaders even, have a very” ‘poor “knovledge og 
os Russian". A survey: ‘conducted by Arutiunian (1973) investigated , 
; the competence of 4 ‘groups: in Tbilisi drawn. from two academic: in- 


stitutions, a cece and ‘a collective zaEm. _ 


Me 


oy PABLE-/ 2 . . 
Level of Competence in Russian and Georgian 
ee OF ee ee a 2 


ae rn ce Compereace of % of Samples. 
Sample. 3 Net fluent in... Russian infertor. Fluent in both 
ee ; “ Russian _ to Georgian . languages 


‘l. Mechanics’ — — a 


Institute =... 15. : 37 hye 48: aa 
= 2° Taguisticn . an So a wed es = ; a : | 
aS Institute — oe ge . 24 “- 34 | na 24 - 
(3) Factory . —— BO gS ee : i 

4: Goliective: Farm : 60 Na OFF 30° ae “10 


“Source: -Arutiunian 1973: 8 ¢ 
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“Those in’ the sample “all. .claimed a knowledge of Russian 
noteworthy ‘that in’ no group. Was there: a W%, fluency in Russ 
‘that Georgian. was by far tue superior Lariguage‘ among’ alt but 
‘scientists. of the Mechanics. Institute: the great majority of hy 
total sample. remained Georgian Dominant bilinguals. . Siniler 
were obtained in: an ‘investigation of bilingual Tatars. 
(1972 27) - found that among ‘those ® corresponding iargely: to 


wt 


‘ approximately 16s % spoke Russian competently, while. among 
an mental. Work fewer than 40% were fluent. bilinguals. | Si 
were obtained among. Karelians (Klement! ev 1971; 41). Amor 
of the: highest socio-occupational groups. over: 37, 1% sami & 
being. fluent in Russian, Among the intermediate occupati, 
nearly: 60% dia not claim to be ‘fluent ae 
workers the figure was 79.8%. .The percentage of the tot 
claimed. to be fluent in Karelian wes over 90%. amdng ¢h 
(Kholmago rov 1970) - ‘acquaintance with the. Russian langwag 
on the minimal base of. ‘acquaintance') is relatively } 


ussian. While a 


‘to. be acquainted with the language. There is Jhere, tac 


. disparity between occupational: groups. ‘only "48% pt mat cy 
pee with uk of i Bro'gasdiodé.s, ering kaow, 


educational establishments. “Various. digthiogs ‘ot tea ise Ruissiaa 
in Non-Russian schools. were. discussedy <1 53 “ 


tego 
a ae jae ea 
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‘The Soviet studies, on ‘attitude to whitch | ‘refe 
“tend td work in ‘the franiework’ o£. é Gch, Bstentte 


situational 


ivensss 


speskers,. as! agains st 0, 36% and 16% respectively ‘who. used ‘Tatar, when 
' those. of Tatar. nationality are considered, of those who spoke. Russidn | s 
as their native language §4% used Russian, - ‘and 19% used Tatar and: 20% 


i Ot the Bot tt 2 ge HY Sd 2 re a a Psy He 
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ve 


“ferent! eva. (972), studied” hg: SUES cnc use of: Tatar ° bad Paget 


and 37% who spoke both. At: work the Proportion Speaking Tatar and 


4 Russian were reversed = only 5% spoke Tater exciusively @s ‘against 48% 


who spoke Russian and 47% who spoke both Languages. ‘When attention 


Was confined to the home and the ‘Sample was. drawn from both Tatars and ; 
ap Russians, the former, irrespective of whether Russian’ Or Tatar was. their 
_ first. language. ‘used Russian predcminently. - 93% of. Russians who | were 


native Russian speakers and 83% of Russians who. were native Tatar 


used: both languages; while: of those iho spoke Tatar as their native 


_ Language only 12% used Russian as against 46%, whio used Tatar and 35% 


who. used both languages in the home; Promthis-£e ig evident that the - 


ule 


main determinants are the advantageous associations (political, Weltacy,, 


scientific etc.) of the Russian ‘language, and not the ethnic affinity. | 
of the Speakers. nor’ the traditional association of language and ~ 


battalions”) Nie oan 


The ‘élchptony between "home" and a WoEk: aterested’ Khollinagarov. asa: 


“da his. studies of. the Letts. | He found that. whereas’ “18%. Of: ‘the -Letts:. 

“. claimed to: ‘know Russian the use of that language. in:the home*of native 7 yy 
. | Speakers of Lettish was negligible ~ an average of 7.4% claimed’ to ao: so.) 7 
The difference between the Letts and the ‘Tatars may. be explained largely 
: by :the’ urban, characteristics of the taten sample and the very long. and 
 -fntense Russian influence on Kazan and Tataria, generally, . History and. 
yy urbaddzation as they areins the United States and Britain were”. 


, 
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; ‘Betts who dia use Russian in’ the home the highest Proportion: 

gamen (mobile workers). 9.8%; -semi-skillea farm equipment _ 
%) and: government employees (8.2%). Of the Letts who 
mhly --aa'o, fees. or for their intellectual Satisfaction — 
“or: cat home, . the highest proportion | who, used it on: the. 
among professionals in the arts; teachers and physicians 
ho. uséd Russian» almost the least: frequently: at. work were. 
ees, ‘presumably because: their work involved contact: 
“Of Letts. The’ average, use ‘of Russian for intellectual. 
S kower than at work. H2re greatest: use of. RUSsian. was 

Re 5 43% « government employees (60%) 5. engineers and 
“Eere again the association, between type of work: and. 
nguages” in contaet — Mot dissimilar to thet which Was” 


: . “4 
EE 


among’ the Tatars of ‘Kazan. either. in the home or at ‘work. 46% . spoke Tatar 
_ oxclusively in” the. home compared. with 17% who Spoke- Russian exclusively 


4 


-ethgicity, The same is true in Wales and in: the United States (Erequency ° - 
of usage and favourable attitude are > the preserves < of the’ "big 


sate 


sole 


. Two! other: ‘variables, both. of ‘which - we. have’ referred to: in respect. of 
\Wales,, age and level of education, have been studied.— in tHis Case. among - 
the Karelians a- Kleme nt'ev (1872) ‘es staclished. the tendency ‘for the — ce elt 
younger group (16- 19) -and the. older. (35-39). to: polarize in respect dé 
‘Knowledge of Ke relian, and use of ‘the languace. at. Jhome, compared with 

_ the interthediate, age group who recorded lower percentages than either aa. 


a the two polar groups. bed og 2 : 
tts ae ee, Linguistic Characteristics ao eodie a ie 
; oat a nar 7 ar 
; 3.1619", 25<29 "40-49 
; re Tae Serre ome 
Fluent, in Karelian ad 39.1 32.7 75.3 
Pa Speak at home - a 
# Karelian only | 
; "'. * Russiaa pay, oo _ 
to ‘ Both: . 7 : ‘ 


Speak at work =" 


Kakelian only, “Ee 
Russian only * 
Both te 


peaeeee aman ev -"Table'T fy 


“The: youngest and oldest groups; compared’ with 4 the intermediate. group’ . 
‘are: fore #luent. in, Karelian, they speak Karelian more ‘freciently. at home -’ 
“and: Rissian- dess. frequently; they use Karelian: more’ sited at Work whethe 
exclusively Or: ‘with Russian, .: — : j ees 4: Gu Fs ee 


““Kholmagorov also establighea a tees association. between age, ana om 

3 knowledge of Russian: among: Letts. The number of persons kifowing: Russian 
is ‘in reverse Proportion to. their. ages 3 90% : ‘up to age :26;,° and then books, 
declining uniformly almost, to” 47% vat ages. si, _and over. (Kholmacorov pie 
etaaye 3. ice : ne sy 


oe 


ot “Level ‘of educatioa is also an- important factor as it is in. Wales: 
‘The percefitage who spoke - Karelian fluently. declined and those. who. spoke. 
‘Russian increased ‘with ‘the number . ‘of years ‘OE. education they "had ¥eceived. . 
_ The” same is: true in respect ‘of the frequency with which they spoke _ . 
_eKarelian or Russian at home, or at work. ~ 


we 


ety, 3 “Papie 14 ae ee ee 
Level of Education dad Linguistic Processes. - in Percentages 
“ ‘. ‘ W . ‘ 


Baucation 


Linguistic Characteristics “Up. to 4 © 4.6 709°" 
, = ; years: * 


" Pluent, in. Karelian = s—sséagg tte Bae 


"© Russian a oy a a 20,2. ° 
“ *. Both. . Aye oo lo.l . . # sbded ~ . 22,2... 
. , Karelian cnly:dt home  -. 8 Ore ae 41.35 
_. Cont'd, 


bude i de a ae . re _: Education... Aco . 

© Binguistic Characteristics ee Sos ap =e ae ates fe ee 

ee eae es ee ee 

“-Russianonly at home | i 2S St 

., Both languages at home pie eg, OA 9. ORG Ps “32.0. 

Karelian only ‘At! work es a Reoeee te.” OGRA a 14.0 

ie Mipaden yoo 2s Yee Bots 2 aa. ot x 43.30. 
"Both. Languages ee Se ce ee) or ee 

: a a Racca cee ee 
oie 3-8 gh ee RT ee ae = 


_ Source: KLehent “ev, - Table 3 


‘o) The Oraanisation “of bil tacual: education. - “b8pes of, Schools .ahd :procramme. 
(4). The Soviet’ Gefinition ‘of bilincualism ee 


a Accorditig to the “Statutes ot the Secondaiy: General ~ Education es 
' School - USSR Courigtt of Ministers Resolution ‘Sept. 8 1970 (Uch. Gaz 
15.9. Te) .. “pupils. are’ ‘given the opportunity. to" ecéive ‘instruction: 
‘within’ native language.” ‘Thgir, parents or gusrdians have. the right: to-. . re 
‘Select for. ‘their’ children’ a “school of their ‘choice with the ‘approphiate:: 
Language: ‘o' “instruction. © ih addition to the. language in which. instruetic 
is” ‘carried: on ‘pupils may choose’ to Study the Language: of another people — 
Bets the USSR". Howe er. the “deriographic cOmposition - of. towgs, . cities ‘and 
: : makes it difficult to! allow such freedom of choice 
implies.” For instance people belonging to more’ ‘than ~ 
“Loo nationalities ‘live in: the. Gedraian Republic and there are, ‘schools, 
“where the instru tion is” organised | in: separate tracks to provide for 
"Armenian, Azerba! dzhan,° ‘Greek ane | dgsete speaking ‘children,. and where 
vine addition the different groups: all learn Georgian arid Russian, The ~ 
children in so “Bashkir schools are ‘taught in. ‘six Languages, Russian, . ” 
Tatar, Bashkir Chuvash, Mari or Udinurt according to.. ‘their ‘ethnic |: . 
“origin. In the city of Key1-Orda (Kazakhstan)’ ‘the: Saken Seifullin | 
“Schgol is attended by . representatives of 30. nationalities while School 
ee No. 23 in Frunze’ has. 18 different : Language Groupes , ina 1974 ‘there were — 
317 such maltinational- ‘schools in’ Kirgizia, : yg ee a 


t 


alr the ‘schools in oy cities. of Daghes tan recruit children from, 
five to 25 naticnalities. | Gne* school ‘in Maikop: (Krasnodar region) 
‘is attended. by children from twelve linguistic (GTOUPS. © .In. the. 1976-7 
school year there were . at least 46g such schools in Daghestan, some of’ 
"them in relatively small villages like Tataiurt | in. the Bapaiurt: region.. 
The, 508 thildren’ of: ‘the Yillace represented 16 nationalities cand every 
"class. in the villece ‘'scheol* “was complete cross section of. the: a * 
“heterogenous village _egtienuitf. The’ school in the: Bachestanie Goni . 
settleme ont Was’ attended ‘by Cssetians, Avars,. Laks, Tatars Sy So 
Xumyks, Mountain Jews, -Rutuls, “Armenians, | Sellorussians, Greeks . ‘and 
a duie as wert as by the: native. Dargin children. -Such complexity” not. 
only makes a pilfnguel/muletiingint education neces sary but: puts ‘a a 


Q aa vg bog. Me ee ee tat at . é ae 
SESE Sree Se ant teres es? Sree See meer sa ent Semmes S Comeernin set = mowente 27 errs ‘ 


«Brenton on the: use of. the: ‘lingua f£xnca as the téaching’ language, ‘as oa 
Was. the’ case in Darbent, | school No.4: (Garunov, 197C):.°. It, is not = 
‘surprising “therefore that bitingual education | fai the Soviet Union’. results’ 


can 
Sac giy 


in. Promoting a “Lingua franca, the: Russian language, ; although: nationality 

“-langueces are taught ana. used, However in. most oF. the: literature: 82 oe 3 

“concerned with the ‘Subject it is. ‘the. Russian. aspect which attiacts most wd 

“attention, to. ithe extent. that. ‘bilingualism. tends » to. be Limited to the 

“promotion of, Rus sian ‘which is. mest carefully, plarined.. Cneveffect. ds. the 
- “elimination of other languages from the system of edtitation. For ‘ 

_ instatice, aécoraing to ‘the 1927 ‘Belorussian ‘School. Census. there were 
- 213. Jewish | schools in the. Republic’ - 262, ‘in. which Yiédish ’ was the only 
Language:used, 7 “in WHich Yiedish and Rugsfan’ were. used and. 4 where 
Yiddish?and Belorussian were the’ langtiages ‘of instruction. + In the. 
: Ukraine’ in 1930 thare, were 786 Yiddish schédis, ” “and! over?830 in ‘1931, 

* ‘The nunbers increased’ “‘everywherej: except in ‘the! ‘Rus ssiap;Republic, ungil.. 
the mi@d1 evo £ the. 3930: S, : Nevertheless. yiddish is not: "used ‘6r -even -< sz 
= taught’ ‘ig’ any: part: ‘of, the. USSR. at present‘ althotgh thé itotal ‘number of ~.. 
“Soviet! Jews; in 1970 was, 2,15. million of. whom. 185% claimed Yiddith ee 
another Jewish language as: heir ‘native lsnguage.!* Iq: the | ‘Russian 
Republic there’ werd. over 500 ,OCO_ ‘Jéws of whom 1 12%. claiined Yiddish ) 

i another Jewish dialect as their: native tpague,’ ‘while 9. 6% ‘@laimed it. 3: 
as ‘their second language. . The very. great’ majority of ‘these ‘receive 
their: education” dn Russian’ and, <the., rest inia ‘local: language. “There are 
of course “Several reasons for the elimination of Xiddish from ‘the me 

‘schools, some ‘of. theth connected ‘with divisions among the, Jews themselves’ 

about: the acceptability. of Secular schools and ie relative ‘importance’ 

of “eedisn and Scrat er 7 o eae a4 an “3 
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(e) Besening Russian as a sicofe Unica ey tee hee ae ee a a eo 

; ‘qwenty years after ‘the’ “resolution of ‘the. 7th, /Russian ‘Conference 

of ‘the’ Communist Party in April. 1917 had. called ‘for the "abolition’ | 

/Of a compulsory: state language" it was aec¥éda that. Russian should | 
7) ‘be taught to. all. Students: of the Soviet Union Whatever their nationality. 
For some ‘time: after 1938: the teaching commenced | in the 3rd ‘grade but. , 
Nid has. been mon practice for'a long time for Russian to: be introduced - 
vin the ‘middle’ of the first class, ‘and not ‘Later. than, the’ second. ae 
s ite of this’ early introduction the professional. Journals. as. recently. 
“as 1972-3 have given space to considerable criticism of. ‘the ‘quality 
Of, ‘Russian among. Students . who are non-native speskers of: ‘the Janguage. 
~The Minister of education for ‘the Uzbek SSR having stressed the fsct.. 
_ that Russian. is. ‘taught: from’ the first ‘to the tenth grade in all. schools, 
that 14io of ‘school ‘time As devoted to the ‘Language ‘ana that there!'were 
gh nearly, 2: thousand Russian language teachers in the. Republic,. conéludes 


: that: a great: ‘deal remains to’ ‘be done to. raise attainment. in Russida 0 we ai 
even: ‘3a. moderately. satisfectery standard (Pravda Vostoka, 19. ei). <The * 


. 4 Bod + le 


i see Z . . : ‘ . . we dias 35 . . 
e i # so : - 2 og. 
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; Coittegiuin SE ‘the USSR’ ( Mintetry” of Education Sa ren Oe usta Oe ee, 
a ‘the ‘results. “in Estonia. It was reported in 1975 that. all pupils — oe 


. 


“Tn: the. Schools: of i istcnia: ‘learn Russian, theugh officially. it: as an 8 
" coesenull ‘subject. “Alas ‘to teaching. had ‘improved. butt was agreed’ * 
“Pthae! .the posjtion. is still unsatisfactory in: grades 4-8, Not. all.- + 
- teachers ‘are capable of inspiring their pupils", ‘and it. was’ Stressea ‘thee: 7 
“the "international character. ‘of. the’ Russian fanguage-: should’ ‘be. ; 
explained to. ‘the. “éhileren, to stimulate. their interest", (soukagede 
Gpetaja. 19.4,75 223). : In ‘Turkestan it ‘instructed all non-Russian 
aa to. ‘broaden=the - “use. of Russian in ‘School. Work and extra ; ee 
‘ioular activities (Nar. Obraz. 6. 1972, Pp: b14-5). ‘The, same criticism 
was voiced ita Azerbaydzhan where. the teachers: are criticised for” their” 
"reluctance to attend refrésher courses in the language. (Uch. gaz. ‘duly 
18.1972. p. 2). In-Turkmesistan ,,; though methods. and aids had improved 
eee 1975: the. actual quality of the. "teachers was criticised, Yet in spite oe 
1 ek existing differences: it was, ‘adcided that Russian: should ‘be, taught 
brag, iin all classes (1-10) from 1975. Dis an’ (uch; Gaz. -27.7.75. pl-2). fivore 
: than 50% of° the girls: Akitgiz,; Uzbeks, Uicurs,. Dungans. ‘and “‘Tatars) * 
‘entering the first. year of the language faculty’ ‘at..the Kirgiz a 
’’ Pedagagical- ‘Institute for Women for training” as. teachers of Russian in. - 
 Kirgiz. schools’ could only, at a ‘pinch be described | as having a command: 
“of. Russian, “In the first ‘year. 32% -hours are devoted to” Russian ‘grommaz 
“and conversation ' by each: “teacher. But in: the fourth-year exams: it was: 2 
- mainly those whe: ‘had completed. their secondary “schooling in Russian who 
re) fh ghowed up well, ° The position is less good with those who come Erom. p 
_. remote. mountain. ‘areas and did their. schooling’ in Kirgiz. | “In view of! 
“the ‘importance ‘Of conversational. opportunities it was Sucgested. that 
there. should be“one ‘girl: swith, van excellent ‘knowledge of Russian in. 
each’ room in the -hostel,- but this. was, not always the case, and. not 
“ surprisingly. a. fairly sizeable number. of fourth-year students © were 
unable. to. construct a Russisn sentence’ correctly. - a lack of. contact | 
“between ‘the Kirgiz women ' s Pedagogical Institute and institutes in . 
_ Michurinsk, Kalinin, Leningrad, Khar'kov, Voronezh and Rostov, which 
. are. also’ training: Kirgiz students to teach Russian in Kirgiz schools,, - 
: means that. they do. not benefit from each. others! experience. and: affects 
neg. the: quality of their work. " (Uch. gaz., 1/2/72, “p.2) # The. first, . 
; regional conference on ‘the national, organisation of: the teaching of 
°. {Russian ° th Tadzhik students, took. place in the: Tadzhik’ State: University, 
©, Sin, 1972. ~An experimental "260" hour course ‘in: Russian: was’ ‘sudgested 
Se together with. a:Ccommon - curriculun/$82"RRcSSSe°28*Si1 Soviet fomoots 
(Kom, Tadzh.- 26. LL. 72). ‘Such ‘conferences were: ‘Common’ in 1972, cne “held - he 
at. Kishinév dealt: ‘with, Russian ‘throughout the Soviet’ Union. (ch. Gaz. 
rl. 10. a2) «, aA ‘three-day All-Union ‘Conference cn Perfecting ‘the Teaching . 
:. @£ Russian in? ational : schools, tcok place ‘in ‘Tashkent from. 21- W29/10/75.." 
cane <a was held within the: ‘context 10£ re quotation” from Brezhnev, ‘in his “gt 
| “report on. the suth anaive ae of. the. USSR, declaring bike 'the quick _ 
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2 AS. 2 résultthe eee Ganea of. epee ‘prépared, for such classes’ As 
“ia ‘all the céieral ar. 


own native 


“to. the. most’. ‘Sustained. attagk oF : ALL. | An edit ridy ‘in pZar: 
"(10.7.73), follows “a. xeport: of: he: ‘pebruary. meetin : 
* Committee of: the ‘Gegrotan Conmtnist Party” da” 


Russian ana Russian “Wecesedee 
— maintained, that. Mefibers: of : ‘the hig 
'- The effect of this: kind: of situation in'G 
‘ds that the planned programme ‘of: trensf 


‘instruction to Russian medium.’ ‘is delaye 


| (1968, 2) Sriticises setorts 8 fe: were’ vmade ese vougs 3 


. low to make the ‘transfér a practical proposition’. 


io into pré-school ‘Classes; six year old. children. are. .introduced | to 


inthe mother tongue.. -In 1946 the establishment of. these’ classes te 
was: approved: in’ Dachestan: as well as among, Buryats, Kabaréins, and. 

» Yakuts:" In 1965° Tpilisi saw the’ establis shment of the: first, of: these’ 
( Slasses. | “in Georgia. ‘In ‘Kirgizia classes’ ‘in “Russian for ‘agp- “Russians: 


educational, schcols, . Such. early ‘introduction to < 


* 


‘Russian: wwas felt necessary’ because pupils: fri more than co mationalitie: 
: Live, ‘in Georgia = including: Armenian, AzerBaydehanis, Greeks: and. as 
_ OSsetiatis, 2ach’« 


jroup;.. like the Georgian: majority: ‘possessing their. ay 
‘medium; gchools..”, Consequently | it is ‘not uncommon: ee 


for childre to enter ‘gradi Lwithoue: itbiginaae Rus: tan: (Tevesti’ 24. 4. 72) 


The attitude to Russiati tudies in the. Géorgian SSR’ lends ‘fesets | 


‘of the eneral : 
hich. a: tong. ‘List of ‘short-. ‘ 
comings were. -itemized.. “The :editoria maintains ‘that. the ‘quality. of 


“Rissian’ teaching: has: det icrated in ‘the * ‘ast, fifteen’ years and’ the 
training which * ‘the. "So 
_ of Tbilisi has: nceadd ito Stes 


receive. is unsatisfactory... ‘The University. 
a interest. in: the | Problem an né other 3 a 


teache s 


are called for. ‘So. cpad is: th pos 


a 


“‘Bedduse ‘Knowtedg 
Languace, does not reach : the minimum: standard “necessary 


e 


= was Pit 


= in ‘the native atenguage to Russian medium classes not because this 
‘step was undesirable but ‘simply because it was: impracticable 


-_- , 


Loe 


opartly Becaude of this 5 unsativfactozy position. at ‘the end be even” 
higher eduéstion the teaching of ‘Russian has.. been. brought fowward - 


a ee 


Russian. in’ informal ways ‘but before they. receive fcrmal: instruction a 


. ig eB ae o be sand Mes 
ee aaa bs > * : : 


“have. “peea: “established since: 1965, Although ‘gie- schoo nursery classes: 
Fs ae nD) 
itt ‘children’ “between 2: months and 3 years, and kindercartea 5 for those. 


« fe 


me between 3 years and-7 are ‘voluptary. they are an important part of- the | 
‘preparation: for bilingual ‘education -in, 1975 there Were nearly j Fi 


Ab million pieces. Nevertheless ‘the: provision ts. ‘said ‘to. be insdequete. ro 


=) : “The. intention is thét ‘they. should ‘@iabie a “Tenguéue-other than a 
the mother. tonsue tc compete’ ‘with ‘the influence’ of: _the home andthe = 
‘immediate, neighbourhood. in’ establishing which languace is: dominant “in: 
a "child's. Linguistic repertoire. and ‘thé Jtnelp ' to” avoid failure. later» 

- in: the ‘Schcol course, Teachiag occurs dur ing 35 weeks, of. the year and, 
a the ‘Russian classes Last 35 ‘minutes daily! (Wch. Gaz.: i. 2. 73); . Ta 
“Oeteber. 1971, ‘at ‘a conference hela ‘at Frunze ‘teachers reported. on, their 
"experience of these preparatory. ‘classes, and it: Was ; pevident that: many, a ..? 
eee teachers objected: to what they, conceived to be one® “Of: the results Of... 
" such.¢ classes; namely the increasing tendency. to trans£er. from. the 
“national | to.. the: Russi in language ass a" medium of” ‘instruction, - (Sov. a 
i :Ped.6.72 +P. 148-50)... “Che variant of ‘the pée-schaot provision. i ‘adopted| 
* _by very many. if, not thost rural schcol's; ‘They. organise courses: of abo, t., 
: 6 ‘weeks: duration | -inmediately prior... to entry to* ‘the- ‘elemeitary School a 

oo So. that the children. may familarize* themselves. with’ a. ‘basic Russian; si 

pee eetaty and the: sounds of the venguage” (Russ. ‘vag. Vv. nats, schk. 4, 6s. D. jn AS 


“4 > °. 


"emia lencus e _sehools! for’ rnon-Russiang. : ae ee 
are es a : : oe 0 Jess ae ae 


Sven. darig ‘pi s period when ene ational: ‘Jahguages : ware ‘favourably | 
Se in education schools. ‘where. ‘Russian. was’ usda ‘as the sole meditim. te 
of instiuction{non=Wative speakers ‘of. ‘the- language were, ‘popular. and: | ’ 
”. formed « one ofthe Rost: important ° strands, in ‘the, ‘Pattern of biliagyal 
* education.” ‘Thegretic I1y,- neverthéless, ‘the, ‘tendency : ‘to make - fusstay 
; © the language of: ‘teaching’ ather -than® the ‘subject. of study... is harmful. 

: : ane. wrong!: “ovetskin, 36)’. In spite: of: this, eautign the pergentage of: 
Russian: medfum ‘sehiools for non-Russians. intreaged So. that: by 1956 14% of 

all: Dkxaingan schools, 2758 of Moldavian; 'sthools, “27%: Oe, the schools in. 

ee ‘patyiaj ana ove 40% of Kazakh * ‘schools were of:this character, Ie ‘the: * 

. Transgaucusys, nd. Central agia the ‘proportion ‘tended to. be. much. lower," 

averaging Tn the’ Tadzhék SSR although these: schools: “¢onstituted aoe = 

ae) “the! “totaly they. agcountéd” “for 16%. o£: the ‘pupil enroliient: in ‘the ' 

ic. “Among: ‘Purkmens: the. number: of ‘children attending Russian” 0,226! 

gin Schools. for non-Russians: constituted. 20% oF the total an. ‘1964 , 
she yee: siulen teks 24%, in ‘the, Cities: ‘the = Proportion of. eaves 


Se to. them.) ‘In’ ‘Geo gia and azerbay aahan" the number’ ‘of-chillaren sf 


attending kus sian. medium. Schogis was: twice’ as Bigh as the number: of ce 


we ae Thee 
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7 “medium instruction in the Fifth. Grade. (war .Gbraz. 12;: 1962; 26,1964) «. 


os were 236 and 26% and in. stonia ee and | 2038 


* "although the practice in: Tost. areas. is: to sarrangé., the transfer ia. 
a Grades. 4-8 | (Sov. Bed, Le hae ee ae 


a schools where. transfer to, Bassin ‘at some point is. a. Yeégquiar feature 
— of: the. organisation tend to ‘be in. the* urban’ areas. This is true of: ‘the 


es + ok A a 
: a igos eee en = 45 (38 
*P “ eS : Ss 2 


~ Russians “in 1 the Republic would ‘aopiar - to. 5 justi sp. “In ‘Lithuania. in of | 
all. students were. taught | in Russian, though ° the percentage of, ‘Russiang | 


in ‘Lithuanig.ia’ 1959 was only 8.5%. i Latvi 


othe respective "percentage: : 


fate . 4 


fe 


Bven if students bacia ‘attending  Slemsntary’ schools: where. they” 


4 are taught, in their. netive ‘tongue. the, tendency is’ gee ‘them ‘toyttansfer’ 


to’ Russian’ medium’ instruction, soniets mes: ‘in’: ‘the, elementary school, but” 
“most ‘frequently when they: enter ‘or. ‘diriag. early grades@in secondagy 

- school. In 1958 the majority of minority ‘children in” “the Russian eS 
“Republic ‘transferika at some ‘stage from. national language instruction 
‘to: Russian, ‘The only exceptioris were Tatars and: Bashitizs. Generally a - 
“spéaking the children of. nationalities. living in dutonomous - oblasts. 
aia not receive any secondary ‘instfuction ‘in their own Benguage. - 
“Smaller nationalities usually: tratisfer fo Russian after. the first. tWo 
“Years of elementary | school (Sgvetskin, | 1958; 23)... In 1965-66 ene Sp 
. transfer. of all. ‘teaching. from ‘the’ native’ language to. Russian fas “2 
-decr 2a. ‘in the. Kabardin—Balkar: ASSR. and: this began with the transfer 8 
Of £iety’ "percent of ‘the’ second. oride in all Schools (Russ. Yaz. ix gat. a 
‘schkole, 4. 65).. In, North Ossetia al students transfer to Russian, 


“In some . autonomous. Republics. the transfer’ begins | in ‘the, third’ grade 


¥ : 


The , exclusively Russian. ‘medium schools for’ non-Russians and ‘the, 


is eo! oe 
- Tatar ASSR (Russ? :yaz ue. nat. .Schkole, 6: 1963)" and Daghestan (S8vi Shea. 


ae 6. 1965, 98- 9). ‘Therefore: the students’ ‘who . are “‘taug cht. in Russian profit. 


from the ‘advantages’ of: equipment: and ‘teaching: facilities, which urban oS 
“schools enjoy whatever their language of: instruction may” be. ; This. 3" 
‘purely urban advantage. appears. to. parents and. administrators to: have a 
mecessary. “assé¢iation with Russian” ‘and this: impression, is: fostered. 

, The Minister. of. Bducation for ‘North Ossetia, for “instance, | claimed 

_ that. “children having instruction in Russian from. the first grade. oie 
onwards receive a better genéral education" ; (Ndrad, obr." 1965;- ag: ine 
‘The main, ‘advantage: derives. from the reluctance oe. ‘teachers to,’ gp into . 
the crural. ana national- “Language schools. In - 1973 it. was” qgypisined -. 4 
that. teachers. trained: to teach Russida used. every, subterfug@{ito, avoid ' 
going outside, the ‘urban areas. .. ieee ee ee Oe i 
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|The lecorstea' ‘school sor poral Pel. medium ‘#isivieeion age 
Cae In countries where ‘the main: ‘th ust, of *biridguay™. edugation 1, 


£0 


tan Nationalities. et ee NB 


es ee 


exerted b¥ minorities seeking to \seteduara eir langpage against © Re 


: the penetration. of. a Major language Sanikh 3 is: already: ent@ihed, os ° 


com apemice of. ‘bilingual: Sdugation. ‘idtreriecta “he nationality : :: 


In the! Soyiet., Union where @Mucgyde. the. Russian Rebtblic’ 


aha cre Ukraine. the: ‘national: ‘Langueces are mol caines very” Sere ingly Os 


by the vast majoitity of the ‘people the ‘main’ thrust tis: towards. the 
ae @establishment. of Russien: ag. a subj ect: and’ ag: the 1bho} Fe0 
~~ instruétion. th this case “the®a dynamism of ‘bilingual. scion is 


“and Classes: for’ pony Russians, and. more,.recently@in the. expansionsof . 
‘integrated: schools where Russian and one (sometimes as many aS ur’ 


— #inost characteristic of the rapid expansion of Russiga fhegtum Schools oe 


i Fas 
“Ox: ‘five other languages)y may be used to. teach ‘the ai gegen : or aed 


i. 2 A y ‘ 
ty 5 oS 2 Ket . PME ag ie ‘ 
H : . wo e a ee . 

. f . 


“the. ‘rationale which ig ‘oftezed Bp the intébratea School is - 
geomplex.. In the first place. these schools ber the fal mark of. 


nes opposed. ‘separate schools, “whether 1 Russia: -orwationality.’ schools, 
ies a isin tHE. interests. of the working, elass: to uait@ hi laren of 


, “pall: nationalities ig integrated - -sch8o1s" * (Goch. ‘VIE, ideo. 
x Following, this Head parallel. medium : schgols’ were ‘popular in. he 
- 1920's; - Tn the Ukrsines7% of the: chirazen attended such: ‘schgols ee 
; and: in Reale Weroviare: the | figures ‘were as ‘high? as,A9%XStat AOxr. - 
1928), These: “sch@Ga s, were. and still aregregarded: ag the cra 188 | of 
: international | understanding. Secondary *sthoo} - io 


“Y -Classés ‘for ‘Over. ‘six ‘years with pe result. ‘that, _Qpere than | 1,0 : 
Latvian had learned to. ‘live! as’ one, ~family". This “Beimab’ of, théd aig. a 


one of these, visiting Central gia iR96Macreed, that. the: a 


(Sarliest years. “young ‘Slavs, Kazakhs, | Kirgiz, Tadzhiiks and. many | OCRRr 
Asian nationalitias, oe. Jarre: working. together and" pigying’ together. oe 


55 fo gpigs. Was. 
-reported in’ 1966. as: shaving provided paratlet Latvian. aad “Rusetap: 


“achievement is confirmed by the “experience ‘Of: foreign obgervers, 


nationdl ‘Co-eduéation/inted¥ated school apart. from its wrimery aiff. 
of Russificatiog and, abiifzhenia id pgactice means” ‘that. frog. ‘grein, 


This: co~educat ion may ‘Go far. te ‘destroy. the racial ‘and’ linguistic. 


barriers’ among Central. “asian nationalities *yhiéh were formerly a 


endemic here" (Central Asian Revs: 1965, 23). a oe SS = a 
at “Other. ‘reasons than ane promot on. of dnternational. “understanding 
are held to. jubeizy | the establishment of integrated schcols.. “Some, 


schools carry ‘instruction in three: “Or more. languaces* ag in those 
“eases, where the numbers in any” one ethnic or linguistic ‘tack. are 


too. small to moke UBEDEEArS ‘schools possible and where the’ OEpRenES are 


‘ ee 
e os 


renee s approval, :Ing}913 with refe ce ‘to. _thegJelis of Odessa. he. — 


oe 


ae lat oe o oe 
“disinclined to opt for the’ Viogua. Exgace there is no. eties ae to 
Cas _organise perallel classés. This is oae of the maid’ reascns for the 
- establishment of such -schcols: in Lithusnia where, in 1964, ‘the Minister - 
of Bducatio "Stated that in every, Lithuanian’ and Folish school “eee 
| -Ehe children are taught» in. one. of thre @ languages, ~- Polish, _ Russian 
ate and. Lithuanian" '(Izvestia, Feb, 1964). Children ‘in some Bashkir ‘schools . 
are. taught in one‘of six languages - Russian, Tatar, Bashkir, Chuvas h, 
a _ Mara and Udmurt.» Hepevers although ° it may be administrative,difficulties 
‘which Tagke: the e tablishment o£: integrated schools necessary it is not” 
denied that the estlt is. to proinote the Russian ‘Language, and that this 
~ is” one: Of ihe al se .at was: ‘reported ; in “1965 that though the children’ 


= thay not be. taught. in Russian yet since. the lsnguage of. play. is Russian 


and Russian is also the language. of the schogl administration and of. 
extra curricular; activities: the* integ Ea#Eedygchool isva. psefal instrément 
. “ia ‘the sdvencemegt "of Rugsian’ related pilthqualion, Warod, Obrez, 1965), 
x eu? aahcae : ya ne aE seit ‘ieee & i 
EB oe a “The Baltic Republics, especially Latvia are . the areas: “where integrate: 


. schools. have - flourished. most successfully. They were started there in. 
1946 when. ‘approximately 30; ,OCO school. ‘places - were provided, By 1965-6 
‘the number hag been. more than trébled, representing over a third of the’ 

8 total. ‘school population. The number Of integrated schools. in’ the * 
Republic during ' the same. school year was 240 . (Pravda; 1966, 5, 4). e 
. However, thare was considerable difference in the treatment ‘of Russidd? 
and: Lettish as secénd” languages | in: -these. schools: in the. Lettish medium, 
7 “classes Russian Was taught for 1, 685 hours” annually. ‘while Lettish 25. | 
- Russian’ medium. classes was taught. for less than half that time, 830 haurs.* 
” anggally.: “In. spite pf ‘these differences: ‘over 80% of the Letts surveyd 
Nig WWodorov, ,1970) *approved of integrateg schools in preference, 
PYPes of bilifigual ,schools.: Among the non=Lett's surveyéd the 
* percentage’ who - approved was. even shigher, ‘Ba. He “caly 3. 8% gerensea 
their disapproval eile the integrated. school, 


eof 


in. | the thirties: “0 ‘Wirkestaa 1p ey the’ ‘pupils attended intéoratea 

schools “but be Y965" the “pegcentage had dropped to: 1% (Kulturnaya’ mo 
, Strana. 1956, 186).. ° The, number of: parallel “Azerbaydzhan and Russian Uae 
poe Sshoold increased ‘€rem 158, in 1940. to 183° in- 4953, 231 in 1959 and to. % 
‘ty , Over three huadred | at present (azer v. tgifrakh, 1970) . “+ In Uzbekistan. 
o gi'the Qroportion ‘Of. pup#ls : in ‘such ‘schools’ was. nearly 20% in 1963 . ~ . 
os - (Voprosy g§idologii,. 6,11) a: In the Deshkent Chlast 50%" of the children- 
-attended integr’ted | enools, Nhile in Kirgidia there. were over three 
ian pee such , schools - ‘in! 1964 (kommupist, 1964, 12,19). Kazakhstan in 
2962, had nearly. -Aqooe Schools with classes which were taught si Russian 
and. ene ar: more . of the’ national. language s The boarding choad were 7 oa 
ve r§ ofcen, similar. ‘to! foseorsted: schools (Pravda, 1962, 83, 2: “In ‘the ca 
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oii, aS & Sed a eo te gt ges Pek, ‘ 
"schools. of the Nenetz’ National: District of the: Northern ‘Territories 
“parallel primary grades havc Deen established ‘in schools with a 
maxed national, composition, Ta classes with Nenetz or Komi children 
teaching is conducted ia, the ‘Languages: of these nationalities. From 
‘the third grede on- children of ‘all nationalities are no iencdy educate 


ha in pazaliel classes. but together." (Narqa. obraz, et: 8). 


Extent. OE. provision’ “for gational, Languages in education 


a 


‘At. present 5 latiguages are. used. at ‘different ‘grade. laels ‘of * 
“education | “in the Soviet Union. * The number’ of nétionality Schools a 
Sin. the. Russian Republic : in 1955~ 6 was ll, 8 thousand and these were 

eo attended by approximately, 4s of the non-Russian population ‘of the 

"Republic. In the. Russian Republic in 1972, of .the 42 - ‘indigenous ethnic 
“. groups 16: did not. ‘have. ‘schools which ° used the nationality language at... 
. any stage. These included Kabardin, Balkar and Kalmyk, smaller groups’ “ 
Like _adyged and Cherkess, and very. small ones like Mansi, Eskimo etc. . 
Of the. rest. only the Bashkirs “and Tatars had schools where the national 

. Tanguage was: used from elementary through all secondary. grades. some, | 

like Yakut schcols: used the: language. throuch Grade 8 or Gradp 7+ (Tuvin) ° 

Or. Grade 6 dBuryat) .. , The. remaining. nationalities, where’ they ‘did make _ 

use. of" ‘their national language ‘in: education confined them. to the. oe 

elementary. grades, and some only to the first grade. Two groups W ich — 

é a are not indigenous to the Russian Republic, ‘Armenian, and Kazakh, have 

ee ‘their, own schools where the national lanquage is. used. through Grade. 1 

- The ‘situation has deteriorated ‘since. 1958 mainly. in. the sense that ; 

transfer to Russian medium instruction occurs earlier in all schogis : 

“except those of. the Bashkirs, | Tatars,. Armenians and Kazakhs, ‘where. 

there is no transfer at any point, and in “the: Yakut schcols where the | 

use of Yakut in 1972 occurs a grade later than. in 1958.’ In all other 
national sctiools the use of the nationality language, in 1972. ceased 

two or “three grades* earlier ‘than - in 1958 ‘(Sovetkin, 1958: and Danilov 1972. 


ee oe Cs 
Sey oe sag '“* Lanquages of Instruction in 1969 - iis v4 . : 
| Se : Republic . * Languagsused « ; Total - 
| : ae eee et os "Russian SFSR - Russian, Tatar, Chuvash, Mordvin, n, Bashiit, Udine, - 39 F, ‘ o 
i Ch : : ro Mari, Komi, Komi-Permyak, Avar, Buryat, Ossctian, . ane 
° Day See - Yakut, Lezgin, Kabardin, Dargin, Kumyk, Adygci,. ‘: ee 
og ge ’ Azerbaydzhani, ‘Lak, Khakas, Attai, Nenets, Evenkiy..3 wt 


7 ge Ot : Khanty, Chukchi, Koryak, Abazin, Nogai, Tabasaran,- : 
a 8 oe _.... ” Batkar, Katmyk, Karachai, Ingush, Mansi, Tuvinian, - 
a . ’ Finnish, Chechen and Even. 


e Ukeuinian SSR * 


>, 


"Ukrainian, Russian, Moldavian, ‘Hungarfitn, Polish. - a3 ; 7 re 
«Helarussian - “Nelonnsign, erst, |. yr ; 
. Usbek SSR. Ustek, Russian, Karabh; Taiahik, Rirgiz, Karakntyak, Sa ae. Pamereare 3 
ae ~ "Turkinen, 5 ne cee 
~ Kavakh SSR 2 Kazakh, Russkin, Uzbek, "Tadzhik, Uygur, Dungan. 6, f an) 
“Georgian SS: Cearghin, Rutaks jan, Arinenisn, . Htabenlshanl, ae 7 “at ae 
ae oe tan. Abkhaz. ae sates 
» Aaevbayitahiin SSR Averbaydshani, Russian, Armenian, Leng, _ 4 i 
[> Vithuonian SSR°. 7 | -Lithuaniin, Russian, Polish.” 3: 
| Maldavin SSR: Mohtavian, Risglan, Ukrainian, : ; ‘3. ; 
: 2 Latvian SSR. Latvian, Rassias ie 2b, 
oe : oa ‘Kirgiz SSR - » Ricgiz, Russian,- Uzbek, Tadzhik, ane ee $s. ** 
ee 4 ° a *” “Tudzhik SSK Tadzhik; Kussian, Uzbek, Kirsiz, hee: Turkmen. - 6 
, : 2 “Arment SSR . -Annenitn, Resin, Azerbnydahani fog, 
: a - 2 Tunkinet SNC » Turketen Rasiun, Uzbek, Kazakh” : a oe 
r<) - ‘Estonian SSR 2 Estonian, Russi om ca a 
quasi we! oe LPP ete ann M40 


oe Hg Bees 268 a 
7 ‘During the. early years of the Soviet* regime. the national oe, 
had a very. prominent ‘place in “education. ‘In 1927 over 93% of the 

"| “Ukrainian St eaking children. received. their elementary education in ‘that 

_ language, 83% received their Secondery education in’ Ukrainian, - accounting 
for 73% of ‘the total child. Population o£. thea. Ukraine (Bilinsky, 1968, z 

a 418)-. “Since 1959. the number of schcols using Ukrainian has deglined from 

(84%. to 62% in. 1968 (Pravda: Ukrs 1968, 3, Lu,.26)%). bet not all these. schools. 
- made: use of Ukrainian for more. than: ‘tuo. or three grades. ‘The decline has "= 
- been greatér: in, ‘urbun schcols.. ‘In 1965 there: were only 56 schools ‘in. 
: L'yov in. which. Ukrainian was used for some part. of the. ccurse and these 
a “eonstituted cnly 65% of the tox cal’, In. Kiev although speakers of 
“Ukrainian repregented 60%, of the, total: Population. the schools in. which 
it Ukrainian was used provided. for. conly 41% of.the child population. In 

. Belorussia ‘in 1927 the situation was very similar. to that of the Ukraine - 

90% were taught in their national language. In: Georgia and Armenia 98% 
and 98.5% respectively were taught. in their native tongue. Among the - 
.Azerbaydzhanis | (93. 8%), Tatars (77%), Tadz hiks | (5 %) the percentages 
tended tg: be lower’ but higher than: ‘they are at ‘present if we take: into, 
account. the’ “fact that the schools which employ. the national Language. 
for some ‘Grades at present transfer to. Russian “very much earlier ‘than 
they dia. The decline is apparent also in the number of national 
Languages that may, ‘be-used in a: ‘Union Republic. Thus, in the. Uzbek ‘SSR. 

' | Russién; Tadzhik, Kazakh, - “Tatar, ‘Korean, Armenian, Yiddish and several 
other languages were. used as well as uzbek in 1935, ‘In 1960-1 only. 
"Uzbek, Russian, Tadzhik, Kirgiz, Turkmen . and Karakglpak were used and 
| this. is the present position. ae a oa 

a | ate 4 ne 


+ 0% 


"W Seteote coe noncnussian Minorities — ge yee os 
BD - 6 i Mie,” : ad Be 
nea Some of the nationality Laniguages are not. indigenous to. a particular. 
Union. Republic and they may “ be’ spoken ‘by groups of immigrant pebiaciggs. 
of varying ‘sizes. — ye have referred to some of ‘these. already, for. Angtancg . 
, Armenians and Kazakhs~in ‘the Russian Republic. The. following ‘Languages, oe 
whatever proportion. oftheir speakers may. ‘be dispersed outside: their. er: 
eponymous ‘Republics ' are taught and. used only ‘within those Republics ee 
- Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Belorussian, In sorig cases, like 
. those of: the. Autonomous Republics they may ‘be widority languages: when - 
; considered against. the: total population o£: the Union: “Republic but within: 
their’ own limited areas or: Autonomous Republics they tend 86 be the. major - 
- Language. “Where this” is. the ¢ase the use pf the.. ‘Language’ ‘ts. confined 
“to: the: Autonomous. ‘Republic of which it’ is the ‘basic language. Russian “ee 
only: language where the, immiorant Russian’ minority has ats own 1 age ay 
. schools” in every: Republic. Ge, equal significance are the baa ae 
, nationalities with very considerable Gispersed. “populations constituting 
“minorities who: have = no schools in which the: language of the dispersed. 
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a Azerbaydzhanis (96 thousand) and Turkmens (23 thousand)” “in ‘the: Russian, 
od Republic. fThe.position was: summed. up, with barely’ disouis ed éritieal » 


Cita 


minority is either taught. or used; ‘For instance according. to the ia? ee 
197 Census there. were §S 78 thousand, Tatars in) the Usbek SiR, 284 | . 
thousand in’ Kazakhstan, —_ thousand in Kirgizia and 71 ‘thousand ‘ant 


Taazhikstan but they . ceased to heve minority schools: before 1959. — 
- The same is true of Uzbeks: (Sc thousand) , Kirgiz (21° thousana):_ dnd 


overtones ‘by. Khanazarov (Vopros Y. reavitiya, 34C 1960) . }"Durifig , ‘che: 
period of Geveloping ‘Socialist construction in 1938-9 Uzbekistan” 
provided schools. where instruction ‘was offered in 22 languages, 
The provision: even made it possible for ‘a single Pelish- family: to, hav 
‘its child. teught ‘in the mother tongue. “The change of poli¢y’ has 
recently led to pérents sending ‘their children: not “to” minority: ehoo'L 
but ‘to Russian medium schools which may also be minority sgticols 
In Uzbekistan: at present there are schools for only 7 Languége 
minorities and these are Limited te. Central 4s tian. languages" Phe additica. 
to Russian. at the same time. 50% of the children in schools - for*the ve 
- Russian minorities consist of: Ukreinian, Belorussian, Jewish, Atmenian,” 
‘Moravin, Keeee sae Gener minorities. 


; Theré. is ‘only a, ‘small “amount of reliable and concrete evidence 
concerning the relation between Choice of type of ‘school and variables, 


~" guch | as. the linguistic’ ‘characteristics of.the locality, as swell’ as" “th 
family. * The following Table ‘gives some evidence. thet ‘the. degree" of: 


jengesge maintenance in he toca tty. determines, ‘choice of school, | 


A Mat iomisey make Up. 
' of collectives in .. 
wasn Moldavidns work. 


Primarily Mold. 
2 ‘Hold, ° ms 


- 3B ee make: wD. 
“08 fapdlies |: cn 
ae “va)Russian- ‘women wen Aa 
ee ~Holdsmsbands * Bo hag ae 
: “Rassions’ """. sg gore 
~~) Russian. men. i ees 
ade sHoldawives. ee er ee 
“Russ.wives : eget ; 


=) Holds ividin women .-. 03” 

miss.tusbanis - _ 7 

pe MoldjImsbenis : . - 
,- ag Noldavion men. 

:  «Russ.wives. - i 
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The, choice ot type 0 of ‘schoo? affects, the: child's /tever- “of 


Ilbaics tan a aie or:. ‘Bo 
t tudés Bena 8 into “peksonal *. 


cand. hotvever’ : 


a 


Suede “he ‘he ‘native tongue 


Russ¥an es, the. ‘teachiag’ 
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“ould very @asily be organize 


a the. best : favourable’ were: ‘Physicians (66. 23 4): ‘and. Government Workers co 


oe o 
a It does not always follow that verbal ee ea) of ‘a favouréiile 
“attitude. ta Russian: medium : scheols coincides with the actual . choice .' 
“. Of such a school by ‘parents, For instance aArutiunian (1969) found ae 
‘that > amonc village ‘ratars. though 60% of the parents favoured such a 
school ‘only 25% of them chose it ‘for: their children. . Furthermore the 
“attitude to° Russian or netive ‘Language: school - is associated. with’ 
_ attitude: to other ethnic indices, as Terent'evs claims: : “There | is a. 
definite relationship betheen the. relative. number of schools, with 
“instruction in the language of the: indigencus erga and all. 
ws other’ tndices definiag the directicn. jot the ethaic 9 rocesses" (1972: 465. 
: The: choice of school’ and other ettinie processes. are: influenced very” 
considerably by- attitudes of parents, the ethnic composition of the 
: area and “es ecially the’ degree of ethnic “hetergeneity. “Schools may 

“be ee aréas inhabited. ‘by ‘several ethnic/linguistic. groups 
. and here it would! "be possible ‘to establish Separate ethnic/lancuage. 
“schools.” However néither exclusively ‘Russian. nor exclusively ie 
: ethnic schools. are favoured either ‘by. the’ -administration ox, parents 
in. such ‘areas; if they have a choice of "multi’ National schools". 
Where | many: groups attend the: same school there - ‘isa great Likelihood. 


(Eat | ‘the’ language of instruction: is: ‘Russian, though’ there’ are ‘many’: 


“instances of multi-lingual instruction, The. attitudes of the ad- oi 


ey ihinistration favours multi-ethnic as: opsosed to “Separate schools, ~ 


being influenced’ by. Lenin! s insistence “that Wwe must strive: ‘for ‘a a oe 
“messing of children of all. ‘nationalities: ‘iato one school in’ a° giver”, 
“area... we must. decisively oppage. any ‘movement. to divide the School. habs 
‘ta, terms of nationalities" (Benin, 1923)’, “xk. ‘is for this reason that. 
though | the 917. azerbayani. children attei@ing: a: School in Daghestan: 

et a Peparate single-ethnic. school. : 
ae are evertheless: part of ‘a “schoot” ha l, 460 scucenee SompEising oe 
8 ‘other nationalities. - oo ‘ Ea : 


4 


‘Such bilingial schools;: ‘theresére, are, , Not: forced upon admin- 


7 Astretors ‘Or. Parents simply because’ Of the degree of local Heterogeneity - 
‘they are. “preferred: even . when - an. alternative organization. is. a 


_ Btgee, they. safeguard the. native tongue. (which | is. the. teaching language : 


for: students who opt for it) ‘as: well” as) offering an* ‘opportunity to = ; 
acquire ‘Russian and ‘tobe: taught in: it: '4¢ ‘that: ‘is. the ‘choice, - Attitudes 


<2 -to bilingual: teaching is very. favourable’ but: not uniformly So.” Of. the. 


.aifferent, occupational : ‘groups da. ‘Latvia © {khoimagorov, op.cit, able 5. 2), 


(76. 296). and the Tost favourable Engineers cand: ‘Technicians’ (1009 iy and 
Teachers . (91%). is ‘impossible. to obtain any. int ormation. about . 
“whether : ‘those ‘who. “are least. favourable. would prefer separate Léttish, 
meaiue ‘schools, or: schools. where the’ ‘medium of “instruction ts ‘the 
second languaze - Russian. CH the. one hand Government. Workers, and 


oa 
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physiciaas. is ‘their. preference for Riesian (in spite. of low attainment) 


 pecduse they: sie the Highest among all o¢cupaticnal - Groups in Espen tae 


- friendly relations with’ Russians in the localities. (Kholmogarcv) . 


: Generally speaking howéver. the decree. o£ feveur with Which bilingual 
'< schools’ ‘ia. Latvia are favoured is hich and- characterises. all 


+ 


“nationalities. in that Republic -- Letts ~ 9f.2% “approval, - other: | _# 
, nationalities 84. 5%. - Opposition: ‘was “Himited "to 3.. 8%. + ainag Letts and 


(3) ta 


° 
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TEsinina teachers for. natioialiée schcols. 


We have referred to’ the fact that. most of the dationariey schools . ia 


~Jare. in the rural - areas ‘and suffer from the disinclination of teachers eS 
“te work. there, But the ‘question: is not: ‘simply a matter of a. 


4 In 1945 4a was decreed that. elementary. ‘schools> ain which Abkhaz: was 
"used Stould be: closed, | In 1953 ir: was, announced. (Zarya. Vostoka,, Ae 


sufficient number of. teachers but of teachers who know. the . Language oo 


of the nationality, | have been trained to. teach it and to use it ia”: 


teaching other subjects. | This is exemplified in the Case of Abkhaz. 


©. 20. lo. .53) that this decision nad beea reversed and: that ‘Abkhaz could 
be used in: elementary: schools,. with, either. Russian Or Georgian after 


7 the, first four - “Years. | However, this: reversal of. policy had: little © 

-' effect, because few teachers coulda ‘be recruited who were. competent ny, 
to ‘teach ana use the, language. ~ (Bennigsen 1961, 51) .. The. Col égiuim 
of USSR° Ministry of Education examined” the question of training’ of 


“teachers. in’ Nationality Schcols and found that - only. 10% have higher. 


~ education, and ‘that: the ‘dumbers s “egrolled were not sufficient ‘to meet. 

“the demands ; (Uch.¢az. 31.7. -73). Ia ‘1976 ‘it.was: ‘reported ‘that | te 

-tnationalities divisions’ had ‘been setup in. ‘the Universities ‘of ithe & 
“. Kurbyshev, Saratov, Minsk. and, in many others in the ‘Burepean and Asian - 


; “parts, of the country. . The. number of: nationalities represented : in: ‘these 2 
“. \@ivisions* which. are. dasighea to train sey gene for ‘nationality ie 


schools! | using “the: ‘nationality. lenguaye sé 0 a medium of ‘instructign’:, 
‘has. increased greatly to include students from the Transcaucasian 


ie Scand: Baltic: ‘republics as well as: from Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Kifgigia, 
cae and. ‘Turkmenia (chi, Gaz; 5. ae 78). . 


58, 2 ‘ rie : . : é 5 “ay 
e ae 
The same: is true. ee the. Racicoblivies of ‘the Par. North. it 1 was 


'~ ; keported in 1949. that: 60% “of ghe ‘teachers ° in those: schools “were 


recruited. from outside: the area and ‘special bonuses were. paid to 


“ attract teacher's (Nar. Ubraz. “19665, ‘Sept) . In the. ‘schools of the - eee 
ie dias there were: very few more: ‘teachers who: spoks the language ‘as: °, 
e ee ee RE ee ea ee 
Ra é 
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“ihels mother tongue . in. “1947 than ‘the 22 ¢ vil : were. there ‘in 1935, 
Scabe of this shortgage. of. qualified. teachers: The Institute ‘of ‘the... 
“Peoples ‘of the North was | “established: on. the ‘foundations: of the | 
_ | Leningrad Institute of Geography.” ‘The Institute. became’ incorp orsted.. 
into the Harzen Institute: which. has. ‘been the Brototype. for other - 
- institutes concerned with ‘training teachers - “of. -nationality Languages. 
lo ay 1960. the “Institute was” able to 'reeruit a hundred. students. -annuglly, 
7 _ five ‘from each of the tain northern. ethaic groups. - These. are: tenth: 
' Grade @tudents, ‘and at the Institute. they’ ‘follow. a three year: academic, 
- course and subsequently ® a three year Professional, teacher’ $s coufe ‘ to ; 
» Which: a fourth year’ is addea tq” prepare, them ° ‘for’ the ‘Specific problems | 
vee “og bilingual education in the. Far North| up. to: the eth Grade. In: 1967 
a the situation had ‘shown: ‘a measpre ‘of improvement... ne tenth. of the f 
. _. teachers working. ini schools of: the ‘Chukot, National District Were”. 
Chukchi or. Eskimo, Evenk. or. some. otfier Northern: nationality: In the: 
 Nenetz tational. District. Nenetz and Komi\ teachers comprised. a quarter . 
Of: the staffs of the schoois, and. of. these - ‘up’ to. 80% ‘had Higher: ‘OX 
., Secondary’ specialised aiucation, (Nar. Cbraz." 1967, 6}. In addition 
ito being: adle to. continue their’ education at ‘the ‘Herzen Pedagogical 
"Institute. in Leningred or at Krashoiarsk, © “Magada_ or Kharovsk the - . 24 
: students may be trained’ as. ‘teachers in ‘Nart fan-Mar, Salekhard Igarka 


ae . therd’ ts. Similar provision for “intending teachers Py Sthek:, ‘ 
ieicisipiley ‘Languages. at, the Tashkent: Institute, . The: “THE i"Institute 
: and. the Pedagogical | Institute iy Erevan which ‘like th Stitute at a 
Ass Mbt lisa has sepdrate sect tions. for ‘the basic language of the. Republic. a 
. . ana’ for: Russian.» all these’ Institutes work in. very. close association. 
with the’ ‘academy of. Pedagogical. ‘Sciences’ in. “Moscow which in: 1949. ‘set up. 
La Scientific Research Institute of the Nationality. Schcois’ - ‘This has 
+. Sontributed: greatly to ‘the. understanding” of ‘problems Connected. with. . 
Bt, - bilingual’ education, the ‘teaching of ‘Russian as, a ‘sacond. “Lanouage 9” 


i and: ‘the. use of minority: languages’ in, ‘schools. At. one time. te had, 
‘four branches: in the various ‘Autonomous Republics of the: RSFSR, » and 


experiniental schools for children who - Speak Moravia; Buryat, Chuvash | 
sand. ‘Kabardin.” fa? Pyle ae be . ae 
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“with: which fog is Hentified ‘Or. the social ‘system that the system of | 
* S eauigation is created: specifically to serve. Even, more ‘than other : 
countries | the educational system. ds: “holistic! ‘and. is only: a micfocosm 
“of. the "holistic" ‘social . system... “Even if it were. ‘possible to introduce | 
. ‘eleinénts of: the system of. Soviet: ‘bilingual education, into the American: 
. Scene the probability is: that’ in. the. ‘short rather: than: the ‘long ‘term i 
e “the assimilation. ‘of! one» element would be: ‘thei prelude to.: the’ introductic:. 


meant: to discourage ¢ the. comparative study. of. Soviet and American.” oe 
~: bilinguar education. :.On the. ‘Contrary ‘that! ‘study as necessary but» ae 
_ dnvolves. more than is “involved in attempting to. benefit from the hie ; 
* (pert engex of Canada’ or Westexa: European. “bilingual countries. such” as. 
| Belgium, | Ireland and Wales... As system ofe ucation does not exist a 
a, ‘vacuum - it reflects ‘and maintains the one distribution of”. 
Power. between Protssatons, social clashed 


a 


6, * What has the’ Soviet. Union to. offer? ‘Some 1 personel observations —_ 
Ae Introduction | eee epee ee eae NaS 


ach eae . 
3 ve 


‘Ideally: I would hope. that the | descriptive. account which has been Me 


ee. in. this. study: would. encourage. “and enable, American teachers. “and 
_. a@ministraters to draw. their. own: .conclusions: and make: their own 
"eee §y- 

%& ‘comparisons. ‘The American bilinguaiteducation Situation is so ‘varied 


“not: to ‘say: Somewhat. ‘cofifused that ‘teachers in. aigeérent. parts of the i 
““aUndted States may quite. legitimateiy. come. to different. conclusions 


about. how they. compare with, the | system of education: in. the Soviet’ ‘Uniot: 


There is more thatiUnitea | States of America and everl“a ‘native American - 


a who has‘ spent years, in. studying its provision of bilingual education ae 
Theodore.’ Andersson. has: Goneg, is aware, as: a. study of: his ‘publications ; 
- Feveal, how: ‘aifficult it: is:‘to. ‘generalize. © Furthermore. it: ds. Ampossit 
tte isolate any, one: aspect. of. Soviet. bilingual education’ from. the. ; 
~ “political, ideological and Social. context: which. affords it significance: 
one! Cannot - ‘approve of ‘this or that. aspect. of Soviet bilingual education. © 


compared with. our: Own, and disown: the’ ‘total system: of Soviet- education” 


‘of associated. features: of the ‘Soviet’ system, 


‘What; I have’ said sis ‘not He 


? ethnic “groups...” 


For, the réasons. ‘already suggested earlier’ ig this’ study ihe 


a asters. given by” ‘Soviet. educationists to. ‘Soine - oftthe basic! ‘questions | 
“concerning the education of. a multf]ingual’ society may not, and dn 
“my? view aq not. find: acceptance in .the United States, . ‘The first. 
question 4: is. “How: far. is: “the maintenance of an ethnic, Pp eegueds.. 


i 


‘justigiea ‘for aiythiag but ‘Jocal, oral.and intragroup communication?" 
“The Soviet. Un gon takes a, ‘phi losophi¢ally utilitarian! view of the os 
i matter, ‘Té. ‘the demographic ‘decline | ‘ofa particular, ‘Language’ ‘Ox ite 2's 
disuse ‘for. a particular purpose. entrances: the Overall advantagé. of he 
at the’ ‘whole ‘State, the ae of. that language is: not only justifies 
‘put. welcomed’ and promfed, Thus, ‘although. during its early. years. 
> the regime. provided alphabets’ ‘for: many - very small hitherto. unalphabet-— 
: icised Languages; . 2h. ‘was:tealized ‘that the: advantage, of: ‘other, OEE 
vdable languages’ like’ Russian | as well as the welfare’ of the ‘Soviet - 
Union: itself was. ‘got promoted by. ‘doing So. and: the ‘newly provided oo 
© alphabets were. ‘used less: and less ‘frequently, — Mother: tongue Literacy 
© if\such Languages does: ‘not "now: proceed ‘beyond area -? 


. 
rae: 


be Te ‘altemative to ‘thie: pélitical pha iogechy. is’ to ; pegeea. aia 
Oe ‘members’ of a ‘society, ifidividuals or groups (toyether | with their 
- iauaree a possessing’ ‘équal and ‘inalienable. rights | ‘Which are. not: 
‘to be: abrogated even’ if the. sacrifice promotes the: well ‘being of ‘all 
, " the others. This, ‘vaguely conceived and. even tore: vaguely, ackiowléas:. 
is the. philosophy which guides the. proponents ‘Of © ethnic"; “eultural 
(Or ‘Linguistic’ ‘pluralism in the United: Statés. Bast ae is a reversa? 
ig: 08 the policy of assimilation previously. pursued ‘which, “was open to. ee 
oe . the: justifiable: ctiterion which | has. been levelled ‘against. dks 
- However, the’ “natural rights “policy. may not: be acceptable in* ‘practice, “ 
_ however cogent ‘the theory may’: be.” Strong. philosophical’: and practical 
“arguments exist’ ‘in favour of ignoring the: ‘demands. for. 3 
education “for ise 


Jingual : . 
small communities speaking’ ‘obscok escent: c r. oh 
s isthe policy’. of. ‘the: Soviet Union, whereas 
sin the’ United States ‘and. fhe differences, a 
sh roots of political paLBeoph SS : 


ay receding | langu 
_the- contrary 
“aee ‘€undainentg 


A 
a ‘ 


a ‘: nd second, question: the. Soviet Union: (as. well: as. ‘the: Unita 
“ae States): faces. is “how to: justify ‘the maintenance of the ‘Labauege oe 
oe of. 3 Large. gthoic group oF nation . (e. Be. Armenians, in the USSR, Poles: a 
oo (ox. ‘Ttalianaiia. the. United States) AE: the , language, though. spoken, ~ ee. 
by ‘over a million Armenians/ with’ a strong territorial base, ,where Sag : 
tL na enldrii le alabersed claim it~ as. ‘the. median of: education fox. a 
“ small Armenian: groups: in other” Republics. The. position: ‘is. even. ‘more. 

‘complex in ‘the United ‘States where only. ‘the. Alaskan; the emerindians” 
an and the Mexican: “Americans. of the. South’ West may: ‘be’ said. to: possess" 

“compact, historical. territorial bases. “ALL ‘large ethnic. groups in the: 


“United ‘States are. dispersed and: ‘for: ‘that | reason though some of ‘the 
Languages, Like pei aly iron * the’ United States are spoken ey 


@ oe a 
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‘Witlions, ana though gxpups o£ speakers in: large ‘urban: areas, “Like” 
the. Polessof Chicago, - ‘constitute. what would, be large. cities. of. native aa 
“speakers in their homeland'jthe. question has still to! be asked’ “What ete 
“crbverta “should: ‘decide,.the’ creation. of: a. “bilingual programme. where ‘the © 
“numbers are relatively ‘few and nation-wide’ ‘communication between ‘the od 

“ members: of .such’ ethnic groups: may: be. infrequent. , In- such cases bilingual 
“education is: primazily meant: to. maintain. focal intey-group. communication. 
“The Soviet. Union’ resolves: the: problem by’ allowing parent: choice’ but’ oe 
using: evi HEY. means’ which state: propaganda allows. to: guide’ parents’ to. the” 

i Cliolice: of. Russian, medium schools . where the native: tongue’ is- ‘téught as a 

” subject? Or. providing. schoals. ‘where thé. medium of. instruction is the | eee 
official. Language: of the: host ‘Union Republic; or, where; numbers allow, 
“creating: multi-ticked, integrated | “schools, - In the. Soviet Union ‘theory’ a 

: Or. stated’ ‘policy. is ‘pluralist! Limited by practical, consideration’s,. 

Tn: the United- ‘States ‘theory. or: policy is ‘unitary the. exception being A 

“provided: sor extremely. Small. numbers ; - 8 thindmum of. 20. ° | . 


ee iy ‘thir. question. important. ‘to ‘the: Soviet ‘Vaio end sens: united ‘Seate ! 

“is whether a claim to be: educated: ‘in-one's mother. ‘tongue. Gan. be te, 
: Justified. as. Wag. right', or as a pedagogic: convenience /oF expedient.: ee 
, In'éthe . Soviet Union - “group rights" ‘or: ‘national’ Fights": are: enshrined 
. in ‘the. constitution,’ so. that, 3 “Padzhik can claim to: be. taught | in: 

- Padehik: wherever ‘he thay: ive irrespective of: ‘the level. of" his comm#ian 
shoe veithex/vanguage OF of the. Languagé of the. Union. Republic he. happen: 
te", pe inhabiting,or ‘of. Russian. “¢ "Language dominance” is’ irrelevant ia. 
“ pareiitals choice, Again, : this, right. is severely circumscribed. by prtctice: 
_ considerations: and is’ apt to’ ‘be eroded. ‘by propaganda “in favour of ae 
* “Rassian,.. ievertheléss it is ‘a. right which can be claimed. No’ ‘eitizen” 
os 3 the Undted. States: ‘Gan elim. to. ‘be. ‘educated ina particular: ienguage. 
“gsimpay on: the, grounds ‘that Language" is his, mother: tongue. - He. has” to” 
prove that, ‘his: ‘knowledge. ho another language, English, is. so: Limited’ ‘thet’ 
& fle canngt gt: a pareiculer point. ‘in his career. at! ‘school. profit: ‘rom: his, 

\. Sqpooling. Sere group rights:. the ‘rights ‘that govern Pagtecuel 
 egagation, are," Si xights of sublityiot ‘educational | opportunity, for: 


Soviet, ‘citizen ‘is Anmensely. ‘greater: than” those available 
a minority’ group’ in the ‘United ‘States. In the’ ‘first 
niet system of education is, geared to: Bees a ) bi lingy;, 


Autonomous Republics, or. oblasts (each: of these dategoties of 7 fe 
. ,tenritories ‘eiag..the | ‘territorial’ bases of: fton-Rus ssian ‘peoples, like ; ia? 
“Maré: ‘Ox: ‘Chyvash). & ‘Consequently such. ilingual ‘education As. availabe -. ‘ 
to. “the ‘vast pajority “tn? ‘the Soviet Union; te: Russiatis: as. well: as fo. thet 

: small. “minorities... Where, Russians (sorresponaiiiy- to ‘the samezicah : ‘Angids) 


“have: emigrated. “bo ‘other Union Republics, thiey "too" will. “be ‘obliged to / a 
receive. a ‘bilingual education. off “ehey: ‘ghoose ' a Russian’ media School. i" 


a> ra 


i 
“ 


there’ fare other r éptions 


Within’ their ‘native: Unica’ "Republic. : 
hes Ge Georgia): parénts: may’ chodse-to have fhpin chittiren instructed’ in, ” . 
"Georgian (Russign ‘being. ‘taught: as’ well)! Or, in Russian; , -thile® ‘the: official 
. Language’ Of the Republic th, éy Georgian) is algo: ‘taught; or “ta. -the: i 
‘Language: of. a fon Russian minority ¢ e. Se. “Armenians” dn Georgia. may" be —. 
B educated: in ‘Armeditidn’ while: -Georgiany and ‘Russian , 88 So; ig On: 
. the. other hand. not: ‘only die bilingual: education snot’ ‘statutory: in., tiie! 
Vaited States: parental choice of. language. ‘of instfuction - is restricted : 
by. the ‘concept: 98. “lenguage ‘domiaance!. The! United, States is’ ‘not, only 
unable. “to ‘providd"a free. selection: OF ‘varignts, Of universal bilingual. Pee 
education, but’ in” ‘fact: makes | at difficult for: ‘the: minority to choose ‘an, 
; | Bfiglish Language education if, the: ‘child: as” 'Minority language dominant.” 
“My ubderstanding. is. that-the, ‘Concept. ‘of. reiguaga: ‘dominance’ . constétutes 
Ee x eaioe ok pgs), freedom of. shoice: of” tein 4 of Pein 


~ 


"fete promote ’c ‘or, smd litate Sageige codiges or. sAinex ican “ational” ‘unity, 

.. ‘which ‘ I assume. is Sirelevent cuestion | for American. teatherd: as. eibizeng, 

. ‘as well: as: ‘professionals. ‘The goal. Of ‘ational! it. Cre ‘Soviet’ unity: as” 
“the, determinant. of, bilingual. edtication® policy: in: ‘that: country, Where ee 
‘bilingual. education: ‘tt, isysynonytious with solving ' the ‘nationajities’ oO “a 
“ problem*,"” ‘Howpver ‘ethady 4 the: form. of ‘educational ‘policy: may: be. ee 


Soviet oriented 


: ar: : 


ae Sopeare 


its content i: 


'g emphatically socialist” & 


a 


“bilingual | ion. are: ‘éneysigh, of. eae ‘radical’ ‘eriticism ot: the’ ; 
. Lae of. puatty. On ‘the other: hand if ‘the goak. of unity: remains. : 


i. . Pony A Hace 
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ciapets are, the. means, which Bre’ now 4 beling 


to unity is ‘plure}isi!, “not 46: ‘traditional, ei where: a “Large cunber 


oa competed, : and where. 


_: linguie stic. groupe 


ar 


o£ interests, religious, yeconomic, cultural,’ political, ‘and Linguistic, 

any one individual would inevitably belong» ‘to severe: 

grdads;, ‘but ia” terms, of! seghented ethnic interests c.n. 
Figa ~economic, -ania. otherinterests| subservigy the. 

Such | ‘pluralism’, represented. by ethnic end 

sures an even: ‘more’ fundamental’ cleavage ‘Within’ 

society: than -.do. ‘clisses* in ‘the. 016 Wrla, since’ membership of an | 


ofthese interest: 


ge-the et 


--, ethnic: ‘group, is ‘ascribed yinherited and ‘in xible {whereas clags member sh: 


is flexible and: a matter ‘of: personal achievement. 6: failure. How. far. 
can. bilingual education: ‘as it is Proposed - in’ the: U. 32 adcommodate a ee 
‘cregtive form | of@pluralism Or avoid | a segmented. society. us 
ey ‘Develo mental digcirences between. Soviet and’ imericen ar co 
; - Pdlingual: education ae ss ’ er 2. 
(i): Russian and English as Second | Languages ca = pee 
Sy Cverall. the Soviet Sinton ‘is in the category: Of developed saa 
industrialised countries, but within: ‘the Union the level, of developiient 
varies regionally as it, does ‘Ln. the’ United States, “However the regions: 
‘of the Soviet! ‘Yndon correspond to the’ territoriat boundaries of different 
‘tlationalities. | Consequently between the more developed. and festern ca 
-Hnion Republics and the less. developed Central Asiapard | fer eastern’ - 
nationdl terfitories. ‘there is a Significant migration; with: consequent 


e new urban “areas _and* considerable extension of older Cities.” Thus: 


“Lingyistic hetercgeneity: is a chéracteristic feature. of Central Hsian. 


: ‘Old and new: ottives, However unlike : the. United: States wheré: dhe cities 


‘are eomsily B no} ‘more. ‘linguistically | ‘heterogenous the. Sovi8e urban 

* panbes: apart. from’ ‘those the western: areas,’ dg not ' iposséss' traditions 
Aamigreng commiinit ies TP conn ‘Of Chicago;" of the Chinese" ‘Of ‘san 
| Eheneisto... They? “até, diffused ‘Gnmigrant’ communities, ‘nontof them Very 
numerpiis: and. for phat ‘reason they: are. less? ‘Likely ta: maiptaia their e 
sever: fationé1, tanguages!4 For” s: ‘common ‘Tanguage they shave! “a choice, 08s 


Gon ox. ne ene iSnquage* ‘be the: Union ate Re athey . 


are dow Ving e majority ‘choose. Russian, but since -i not a oe 


os Language Spokdyby any. ‘considerable number's in’ their. new: ‘localities: it. 


ois’ to. alt. intents, and. purposes: 3 foreign, rather than a second lafiquage,. 
“The. ‘pressure, to ‘teach Russian. ‘is far. _gréager ‘fhan ‘is _thespressure to 
«+ teach. English’ 9.4 ae a .S3cond Langitige. Because Sais aoe has penetrated’ the” 


oe é te ee 


vot oy 
fete 7 oy 
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te Roe ee Rad ae a 4 - me onl 


a Ta anes 
: social environment of the | non, Ruspien- areas ve sttsayandce redently. a“ 


Lgecaude of. ite expaisionsst. or impéfialist political, policy’ the’ 


Shetek Union, needs an authoritarian, -highly centralised. system, of 


“government, _ These characteristics | are to be found in. all spheres of 


“Soviet: ‘ectiity - po@fgical, economic, : demographie, cultural’ and ’ 


educational. Educational, policy, is forniulated at the centre by the 


we aes s 


¥ 


“Nothing could be more unlike, the ‘Likertarian! policies. pursued’. 


“swiehin’ the united States,” where’ these ‘are’ large numbers of. different, 
‘central. agencies : ‘with “overlapping: iE. nok. competing interests, ‘dn, LS 
"education, an array. of. Rending agencies | = ‘public and private . - ace a , 
. considerable degree. of. alitonomy granted to ‘individual | States, . and ‘to 
School Districts® ‘and Boardag .. Apart from Congréssional legislatasn® 
“which: i5"1imitea ‘by the. autoneiny;o£: the - institutions to which we, have’ 
referred initistive. to: promote bilingual education rests with, each , “#, 
“Jocality. uiless - it cds adjudged legally to. ‘Contravene “the ‘divil rights = 


. Communist Hi starchy, and though xesponsibility for _implementation.rests 
ve with the FespectivgsMinistries. of the Union: Republics. ‘they. have little’ 
, oniortuigity. even. to" TOS Ey: ‘the. policies already determined. The 2 
- Academies of. Research and Educational - ‘institutions o£: the Union Republics 
‘Sre,zecarded és. ‘branches! the ‘Moscow based. ‘parengs. “The allocation 

. Of funds; ‘the preparation ‘o£. prototypes of teaching materials (which: ” 
“may: be adapted yby:: Aocal institutions’ to" “nese ‘nationality language’ 
“aeeds, as well as. the: determination of Fes&arch: priorities are the 
‘Fesponsibility.os sedtral ‘ Srgantedtigngs.. iy oer ae ~— 


a a 


of* parents. ° Tits. strategy. of appealing 7 to the: judiciary (though Aone 


and. ‘School Boards) militates against; the creation offa: system of - 
bilingual’ edugation, © Bach Case. is Phila according ‘to its: ‘own : set 
‘of cincumstiances; at ean. be appeal a; ‘precedents ate. dif sicule*o | 


vestablish, | and. in: “some cases. Judges’ have disclaimed, their gompetence . 
‘to. aa dicate on. educatidnal matters, ‘and have- ‘stressed. that . their” 

“concern is. ‘with. ‘ingividual". civil. rights; and: have in. addition hedged 
‘their. adjudication by, the acceptance of: ‘the. Principle’ OF precticality, 
especially. where’ nutbers.. sare “concerned.: Finally once a judgement” has. me 


been -handed down’, or agréed an- Anflexibility ‘is intrefiuced into. the, 
required | prggramme, ana’ this. inflexibility ds maintained by a  s 


ae ee tine “ ghingeaes ors eG 


‘forced upon minozities because of. the. innate conservat! an, of. the States. 


“4. 


sophipeidates systam. Of - bac ecigae which has “siven, tise ‘or’ at least . 


tg BOS 
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sompreheasiveness.. of Soy eens education is “aye to. 
oa 


the po ticy’ of ‘ava poteka’ ¢ the: “ewckas Sy. which: was enunciated even: 
aaaea Aoi his. were the other 
dec sions to avoia ‘nelddg Russia an official >s tate language, and to. 
py vide compulsory public, and only, public education. » The who le of the 
L, viet Union | came to possess: universal, free,.. public education dedi. 
feo being socialist: in content: and ‘national in “fo £m. ~ the two. paths. ” 
within ‘this, overall uniformity of provision fléxibility, s : 
a languages are concerned, was guaranteed by the’ fact ‘the who? 
_ Soviet Union consists’ of 15 major, territorial units each roughly corres-" 
ponding tothe home.of an ethnic’ group and - the base of an. ethnic oe " 
‘s+ language, Within ‘such. ‘Large territories: exist smaller: put equally come: 
"nationalities. Purthermore although there. is a varying degree of iligra: 
into. and out of. these territorial/linguistic units, the level Of native : 
‘language maintenance. as very ‘high, cand. because’ of: favourable birth ‘rates 
-likely-to reniain high in spite of. ‘migration. The. guarantee. of a good in 
“Bilingual. education: in the Soviet Union: rests, ‘therefore on. ‘the ‘followi: 


yak 


far as 


-Eirst: - There cis no official . State language whiéh is obligatory by. 
"Statute ~ although’ propagand ‘and the prestige ‘of Russian and 
the need a a common Aangua have made: ‘it: acnecessary 


‘ Third: ‘The | ipataeipie of ‘mother tongue! or ‘native’ Vangiege" has 5 Bean” 


- eae? part of. Soyiet tnesry — its, early ‘ays, end. ‘ds. official . 
ee epoldey. i eae. ae 2 a 


| Egurth: The Soviet ‘Union roads Boup!. Fignts,, ‘an th 
a that any citizea: may demand eS Se: ‘taught in his: fia 
:, language though he may be ok in. “an  enliney é Ailes cu ee 

7 “Maion mepueitcy . 8 « = - : 
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“at ‘the’ same time in principle parents. are allowed freedom, to ee 

7 choose the child's: language. of instruction. This policy was 
“adopted because i. was felt ‘that when it game: to the point. . 
‘parents woulda ‘tend to Choose Russian, while: safeguarding tYeir 
national janguage because it was the territorial Tenguage.. a 


wa 


or 
to 


The ingest ee ate of Soviet ladgdskes solves many y problens: which . 


Bursts 


‘Second: 


wz 


- face bilingual teachers’ in the United peates. 


el 


The problem of ‘ethnic teachers! does not. arige éxcept where’ a 


“migrant mindrity chooses its native language asa medium Of ay. 
‘instruction,. Even in such cases, if. the ‘migraht’ minority ‘ais 


of long standing es are. able” to generate, their own. "ethnict” 
teachers. 


‘The problem of. : biculturalisn, or basically thé maintenafice of 
a native and minority culture. does, not arise because students g” 
Care taught within © their native cultural environment, One % we 


important question does arise with regard: to the cujtural 


. contegt of bilingual education | in. the Sdviet Union. Irrespectiv | 
2 ¢ 
of the type’ of bilingual school the child att tends, in. whatever’ 


Union Republic, he is exposed. to a 'supra-natiofial. cilture’ which | 


ois: virtually isyhonymous with Soviet ideology expressed maihly- 
-in ‘the Russian. language. The aim is to- greate a 'Sbviet- man! , ’ 
Even ina ‘native language’ mediuin _School-bicif turalisméconsgste 
of inculcating: ‘national! values. as well® as the idbals of the 


SoViet Union, and: Sopiét culture which is a ‘civic! cuhture, 


‘It is explicitly political and its inculcatign 18. Corresponding]: 


"propagandist. I fina the jpiculturaligm of America infinitely’ 


| ?hree: 


pre erable -because/Ehs' English. language culture poss@sses strong 
“for many” “people” adverse- political associations ‘it is. 


ohtg one which - ‘all intnority: language’ students - in. the United: States" 
Gan share with English speaking, and English acculturated © 


, Students’ in ‘historically’ English speaking CONDEELES | “1% many 
Parts of the: world, «The English speaking component. Of: Amar iéin. 
_ biculguralism has" a ‘unify fag: crass-national role. The Russian 
“speaking, civic, culture-ot the Soviet Union is restricted to. a. 
‘particular, aupeetar tet: social order. 


a = 
The augscen o£ recognizing the ‘at fferent ‘Learning styles! ‘ 
of ‘different. ‘nationalities does not present a problem ~ the 
cote aati is- characteristic Of the territory. in which the 
‘children. are” taught and ‘££om which the, teacher's” are “recruited, 
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“ It: would be. wrong. to claim that. he. Soviet interest’ in: ‘types of | 
_ gehools,, the curriculum, methods, and materials is. npt. to. ‘educate. the. ; 
individual students... “It would, be wrong: so” to prous, but - it mould e180 bec 
‘the ‘whole question, which. is. what. concept ag i £ Lasestion and, “society t Rose.’ 
oo schools, curricula, methods and materials. axe. intende to. ‘realize,’ St 

og bilingual | education ds concermed” "in “the USSR the’ am is to; resolve’ 4 

cythe » ‘problem of: the: nationalities’, and this. as" ‘approached along “two | 
paths - respect fox the languages ‘of the® nationalities, So" far as at is. 

~@onsonant with the advancement: OF. Russians. The Changes" in’ the’ alphabets “@ 
‘were ‘motivated by political Consideration ’ ‘and. ‘Yea: first, to. ‘the. jisolation | ne 
i many ‘Languages from languages of the? ‘same nity. ‘spoken outside the 
oa Union, and ultimately to ‘the use of Gyrillic, £0. censure: closer relations. 
a with Russian. and to ensure that. the Liagua franca. was: acquired more | 

easily. Other aspects of language planniog, | necessary to the. devetdpment . 
of _litetacy, like the relexification : Of ‘gome languages profloted: the, ee: 
. influence ‘of: Russian.” The ‘social. function of: the pear ae cca were, 
2 distributea in such, ‘a _way as. to add to. the prestige of a 
for Buses ens 


Complementary: paths* are pursued - respect for. mationei Lensueye 
it is, practical to: provide for then) ‘and ‘the Promotion at usstar 


Edcoursuean but they’ -are meant to contribute <5. an. ier-erchi 
culture’. - ~The direction of the cultural ls a 
“(ana it can afford to jocaline. these" ‘traditions. beta 


_ supra-nationél, ‘eivie jculture in which the menBers, of ali, nations! 
; “dan partitipate without forsaking: their own particular heritage ; 
J) abas ‘Hinguistic pluralism are not. , Simply engouragdd, ney cannot be} 

tae ‘view of he size ‘of the component. units an@ their’ ‘ethnic conseryatian.. 
But. that: pluretien, is not > segmatiteds -each, nation. isa BiiisEe va ee 


ie a sae re ee 
om 7 %, ope eat a. elie a Bes was 


Sy camestitica ‘along: an. 


en 5£, “Suaavage. Except in. the! x: 


Olver emis Jmeetindienien. ween uel 
a. of at conan: States ‘shouldbe 46: itor tant 


bt: sane te Vaites os} 


ud neither ‘the’ ‘inageioe 


‘Ynio ns : “That ‘sys* “ ‘ 
wad a composite ie several’ variants of ‘bilingual, ita truction’ ~The | fo 
~ af ted States has several systems of education - public and: private,. co = 
“religious and secular etc:, ~varying from ‘State to ‘State ana according ob ' a i 


“® to. the demands’ -s¢hdpL district... It is true “that there are broad ; 
i, guidelines. which st. be observed, but -otherwise tf woulda be difficult. 
at gs ve rs 40 ie an ae . . _ ; Se! : # 
ar Oe ae . Pe 4 % . ” ; = 
§ gw a car a a. ; - . ie 


ERIC : fo | ; . . a : x - : | : A a - : é : 8s a ms 


zt 168 S$ where’ they’ ‘ex ty 
£: fii grigeaa to: that, :, 


tue aang encapsulates: . “They: are 
‘the uadras ge Of such Programmes 
i a) id able Tength. of thm. . ‘Programme . 


. > dain : é "te inbtruction, within ethnically integrate.. 
- lasses, ee vad ni ghe- accrue. in Bedagogid terms. - 
eee? degig has ee c¥itici sed’ as’ ‘being amateurish by emingat 


g: : 
and candabionists , Atroike: : “No gee - Pe 5) * 
Dei Be ig! 


paid. ‘eifogh tote: are “available “parents anxious that 
co} ilaien should have. a bilingtal education. | Nationally there is 
variety of. types & programme" * imgersion, alter ate day, the: ‘Same . 
/ Lesson’ taught to*the whole class taken by the’ same ‘teacher ain each of 
8 ‘the two’ Pen es: Syxing different times, ‘dual medium instructidn in 
ce the , : n, altérnative’ medium together’ with translation in -the 
»same™ esson.. These ‘atfferent approaches withyy the class. ‘may coincide’, 
- Be wi bilingual school organisations. which: use: ‘graded, ungraded (or wt. 
acfoss, Baa. grouping) | or, mpltigraded, systems,’ The ‘Classes may be * 
Bn reteretiets: homogenoys. OF mGltilingual. And. AE they are smulti- ae 
ie, a none 1. “a: ‘discrete. teacher, {and her aide if. available). may : employ aac 
aa : ‘ Afaguistic: grouping. The deployment of. ‘teachers in such schools: may s 
: wary 3. ‘the ‘teacher for each ‘class may: ‘be bilingual and be, responsible 
e for, all bilingual instguction; “two classes may be taught: ‘by baad i a 
i poe 


eo cee R.C, = ‘Bilingualigeducaticn dn the ‘Und ea states: “the. ain 
aoe. ee - Bairst Decades 7 Pe gag, 
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| diggerent: teachérs, one of: ‘them: 8. specialist"; | itinerant, bilingual” a 
“teachers may be. employed; there. are. examples (Of: ‘team: teaching’ ‘where 
: Mono Lingual and bilingual teachers. plant a complete’ programme for — 
“ elasses;: ‘and there are ‘numerous examples: where a ‘teacher is assisted“ -s 
“by a ‘bilingual: aide.” All these. and. other, organizational options and * 
. class. systems are available, ‘put: ‘in spite of ‘the emphasis: on. ‘community 
| participation’ “even a large crey like New York: ‘does not offer more. than. : 
Pie limited aumber of options, - .a ‘school where any one Of. ‘the systems ne 
: listed above operates,.. a special centre ‘catering for two-or three’ “school. 
in the same. ‘aLstrict, or a Mite school, _ The limitatidh on the | 7 
“parent's: choice. is due to the fact that bilingual education" is periphere. . 
to the. ‘main stream’, and in any locality. outside the largest cities ‘OX: 
any. district’ of such large cities for. any one ‘Language group (s ometimes | 
for any: combination of several such groups, ‘atin one Peege sams is 
available.) oO a oe ee ad Me ° 
= Training of. teachers a 
| - ‘The training of teachers. of pilinguat children has been Severely 
“criticisea in the.United States. . So. far as. concerns Title WIT: 
i programmes. ‘the quality. Offteacher and teacher-trainer preparation 
‘Programmes ~ ce Res. unfortunately been quite uneven’. ‘(Proike: | .Op cit pf 
A publication of ithe N. ‘Y.B. ‘Minority Students: A Research Appraisal! © -| 
is more. ‘categorical: ‘Although the. number of studies is still very ae 
small it is. clear that _school board members, superintendents nd st? - 
principals: have lagged sériously’ in supplying educational leadershigt in. 
inter-racial Settings. | ‘Studies Of teacher: attitudes - ‘strongly qucgess | 
ea generally negative orientation toward minority’ chi dren! (ps 240) .” 
ae The Public Two-Year Colleges (to a small extent) andSpuriic Four Year 
“and: Graduate: ‘Colleges, ‘together , with’ Independent Colleges, . din New: Jersey 
2S eee ‘dnstance., (Bil. Higher: Educ. Resources’ 1978)-. offer a comprehensive 
se cover at eof training for prospective teachers (see PP, 774 -82). However, — 


“2s ike te. bilingual programmes themsélves the training of: ‘teachers’ for — 


tholle Programmes is peripheral to mainstream teacher. training - teachgrs 
- qualify for "ajendorsement".. 


og Fe bake 
ary 


"For instance atteacher ‘in éraiping in New Jersey. who’ alreagy possesses: 
a degree ‘based ‘upon a fou yes programme in ‘an secredited*coltese, ad 


Social Poycholday and the Bilingual Child or’ Gontemporery socgal proble:.. 
; wn BF. Bee 
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‘ “Guten emghasis on. ‘the pilinguel/picuituret child) ; -tootugh | ‘both, courses 
bre’ vital: to ‘the intending, ‘teacher. Some. coursés which are as important 
vas the. above. néed - fot: ‘in fact™ be “taken, “The prospective téacher in, 
: “€¥giaiag who has: can 1: 
“experience as: a te 


ted a minimum of.3 ?eul1- years” of! successful. 
of bilingual/picultural and/or English | as a. “Segonc. 
comp ete the. obligatory 24 number of, ‘semester hour 
‘credits, in the relevant areas. The training” “of teachers of’ bilingual 
‘children. in. the Soviet’ Union is undertakeny generally Speaking. in the. 
o | Pedagogical Institutes. or, Universities: of their ‘native Republic, and since 
“the System, of education for which’ they. ‘are destined. is ‘integrated’: ~ 
namely’, the. native: language is aught, and ‘used. ithere. is ‘contin ; 


Language, need no’ 


'- $¢hooling. and teacher training. © Russian As. taught to such teachers. as. a 
‘£igst: ‘or’ second “Languagy ie” ‘they propose to teach in Russian medium school. 


“they. “will xeceive their tfaining ‘in. Russian. © . Teachers who are members» 
of minority groups in any particular Republic te, ge JArtien dans. ta: hae 


"generally. receive their training in: their tituls public, unless’ they. 
the training o£: 
, Lona ane is a completely integrated system and a  Cghtinuation of ada ae 


and Sebondary, Bilingual Education. oe ol 


Pa choose Russian as a,first. language. In other ‘Wok 


“Furthermore, it is: my impression that the teacher’ training course. in 
“the Soviet Union is far more arduous, intensive and practical than in the 
United States. -In University courses students. have a weekly programme » ; 
of 36 ‘hours of study.. O£ this total 4 hours is ‘spent in'oral practice of: 
| the: Nationality Language,.and 6 hours: Ain. Russian as a- £irst- (ar. 4. in page 
“Russian asa ‘second language. Facilities fox additional’ supervised study oe 
<7 “are ‘Provided | in language laboratories. Students are taught _ in very. small. 
7 “groups: and. ‘the regulations lay: down a maximum: of: ten and. optimum of 
0% of theix 
the: remainder te... ‘s 


fe in’a practical study: group. — Prospective teachersdevot 
Allocated ‘time in the academic study of Language (s) 
devoted ° to ‘professional! courses - methodg ogigal,: sociological and 

: | Psychdlogical. This is different £rom' “£hé ites ‘States and Britain <: 

“where the thedry:. of education — whether, phi, osdphical, socidlogical, * 


‘) Peacher 


"Psychological, or ‘the. theory: of language bulk inordinately large: 
-in Britain, ‘and £rom my. limited experience bilingual _dgachers. in: ‘the 

United States “know more about tiie ‘theory of bilingual teaching than do. 
"Soviet: teachers, but are lesa confident in practice, In ‘the USSR 
‘teaching practice! begins in. the fourth year when-“students ° ‘devot®: 4 manta: 


. at the: beginning and’ a similar amount of time at the: end of the year: :: 
preparing lessons and a laa classes. They put. in a similar amount o 
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‘trainers the epigenetic approach 


eo ate the bagiasiag. and’ e. end of ‘their ficth ak A prospective. 
~< teacher’. ‘in. the. course’ oi his training will have. Spent 2,006 hours » in: 
practical instruction. in his” langnage(s) ; 200 ‘to -the practice. Oy = 
"Reaching, and. a simil ar amount: of time oa ‘the: theoretical” aspects. 7 


ao 
oi 


Refresher, courses are common. to. ‘the Soviet™ teacher and teaéhers: ine 


* “the United States, . but there are. important: ‘differences. ‘They are. 
a obligatory, tn Wy sovrer union, though the. impression =r: am always given 
vis ‘that teachers welcome such’ courses, They: Thay. be pursued during one... 
day: a week over a period of five-years, when’ the: teacher. returns’ to the. 
"Pedagogical Institute. ox: Daye 


Or the: teacher may take a cons 
solidated period’ of. one month every five \years to! ‘pursue courses at. 


‘designated centres,” Since” the courses are- obligatory the. teachers rece: 
“ho. credits but ‘they are free to those who attend, It. is Possible for.. 
‘the local School Taspector to excuse an ene teacher, from nn 

"attendance at such. courses... Se ee Ae es 


- The general. Sevier theory of "Language teaching and. the. ‘relationshiz 


of, the acquisition of ‘the mother tongue and the second, language have’ bee. | 


describea, and: what remaitis to a Gone at this point is to indicate a 


_. those of the ‘United States, In, “the first. place ‘though the Work: of Place: 
“.. (popular in: the United states ana the basis of much of its language 


teaching theory) as well: ‘3s, Cho msky are held in high regard by teacher - 
the former is held to: be’ ‘idealist! 

aga. therefore suspect. _ The purel nguistic analytical: theory with , 

wich Chomsky is associatea, transformational theory, is an important 


. , element. in, the ene of. linguistics in the Soviet Union, * The » = 

 ratGonatist, metaphysics Chomsky, the ‘postulation of an! innate Linguist . 
| sgructure. is rejected, . Soviet linguistics. -is ‘embiriist! in ‘its. approsc ‘ 
ana - although, Skinger! s WOrk “is ‘thought - to be naive Soviet, teaches owe 


much: to the - etpinicist school which he represents, Contrary to earlier,’ 


“S developrients | towards Ystrdcturalism® in: the: ‘United* States,” ‘this. “approach. 
is. not: favourda | in the viet Union’. . a. repetition of: what- has. dlreaay 


been describsa in the section on. “Implication of Soviet Theory for. 
, Language ‘Pedagogy* is unnecessary and American teachers are better. able: 
than. - to: asséss F w far American: teachers agree ‘with. the Soviet. ba 
tasistence on the. students’ conscidusness of Linguistic niles, the, 
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severely: structural progranmesof Teagueee. instruction, the emphasis. on" 


| fairly recently in the United States. 


Bheds Gos 
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oil 


“the inte: vi ation of: ‘the. teacher (not only. ‘as motivator but as” dthstructo:’ 
‘the use: of ‘the mother . “tongue and translation in. learning the. ‘second 
“Language, ‘the relatively. muted, appraisal of. comparative analysis of 

_ languages (compared with the value of ‘error analysis, “My own: limited: 
experience’ of American ‘teaching ‘ts that the. differences between American 
teachers are greater® ‘than, is the ‘difference. between the fairly: tini form * 
approach im the Soviet’ Union: and’ the most. fayoured approach | id the United” 


"States. “This: is. to be expected : in viel "oF, the ‘Libertarian’, attitude, 
J toe education. in ‘the United States. gras “ae 


- 


-4 


—(@) Prevaration of. Materials eae . a A oe. wes :. 


‘The. main difference between. the Soviet Union ana the United States 
“tes: in: ‘the’ reliance: of the’ School - Boards and teachers ‘ia the United . 
‘States’ ‘on ‘commercial’ resources, Consequently there ‘isa greater variet:: 
of text. books and readers. for: the Major. Language. in’ athe United States. . 

‘The: second : ‘difference is ‘the Preparedness: of ‘the. United: ‘States to use — 
materials prepared in: the, ‘Countries: of ie origin of the languages, 


“8 Rowever—used. | ‘Some® eachérs yea Universitiés especially, criticise this 


“practice... ‘Third, the materials for use’ in teaching English» as a second 
- Language in ‘tHe United States is. far superior to that | prepared for 


teaching Russian as ‘a ‘second: language ae the* Soviet Union, This - relative 


defect of Soviet material derives partly from the attempt. to ‘allow each: 
major language group, - “base® on. its own Union Republic. with its own. 
academic institutions, to adapt the Russian prepared’ prototype to meet) 

“the particular needs of their own ‘native language speakers, ‘While this i:. 


a -good in principle: it does not produce’ good materials. Fourth, \ the ; oA 
literature which ‘is introduced in teaching . the languages as ‘distinct ‘Brom. ae 

is the. language text book, | is -mote; :t£aditional, generally speaking le&s. es 
: appealing td the Soviet: ‘student, Finally, . the, availability. of ,the ee ee 


material,’ irrespective ot ite: 31 ue is severely restricted in: the Soviet. . 
‘Union, “Allocations: of: paper are made at, the centre and itcis. a “recurring 
complaint. that. ‘nén-Russ tan. students are: less: “well, treated than the 


- Russiags.. : bes fe Pp ge Pe : : : oe iS Etat, ty 


a rt ie a rn a ok yy . pee he, uk 
: .e en) . st te os sgh gh . : “id 7H 


he. has been suggested algeaay 1 more “of ‘the’ -major - ‘Linguistic groups - 
“are able to. modify Centrally preparéd materi: Hs, whether these’ are “for: ths. 
purpose of teaching a particular ‘language ora ‘content subject! like’ 
History. | But this vundertaken by ‘branches! of. the central Academy: o€f,.- 
Pedagogical Sciences and - in that fespect they. differ froin the network” 
"Of Centrés’ for -#he’ preparing ‘and disseminating materials, established 
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“dhe Soviet. material adapted ‘oy nationalities States are’ ‘ot So oes 


comprehensive in the range: of. curriculum areas 


e 
for which they ceter, 


The. section ‘of: sthe Acadeny ’ ‘Of Pedacogical. Sciences in Moscow is strenge: 


" academically and: more. productive in preparing, 
> materials, 
. than ‘any: institution of which Iam aware in ‘the: United’ ‘States. 


testing and evaluating » 
‘and has nda « a longer history of Co-operation with ceachezs, 
_ I. ‘can 


only compare. the uncertainties and vicissitudes: experienced: by? the. ; 
Reading: ReSearch project, aiming mainly at. the Navajo,’ iar the Universit. 


“of New. Mexico, 
ge the North, ‘tinder taken by . ‘Leiingrad University. | 


and the long tradition. of such Work for the Peoples’ “,  __ 


Finally to justify” 


NY ‘criticism’ ‘of American: materials. I. may | ne. allowed. to. quote a former 
_Pirectoz’ of e Ae L: ~ “The History: of the ‘fénding and ‘Tack’ of criteria. 
for. operatdons. have. seriously hampered. the: effectiveness. of the. - 


- materials development centers, 
dollars, 


‘Despite. the expenditure of tidllions of. 


only a.small amount of: materials has. been. developed. thus ites 


- much of/it of a ‘relatively. amateurish nature and Lacking. in:amy. 2 


_ organized. design’ or: research base.” 


(Proike:’ op cit p.'5). Soviet 


ee material prepared at the Moscow centre. though it, is: biaged in favour 
of. Russian, SQ far, as availability is. concerned, | is professional in the. ; 
“highest degrees: the: research, ,cesign ‘ts. Weal - founded and the results = 8 
“professionally and practically: ‘evaluated: “by teachers over. a period of 


ae years. before its _getieral release. - : aN oe 


a 


: from the ‘constitutional! “basis” ‘of American bilingua educatii ‘ 
‘neéa for strict, formal: and objective. surveys to demi ty the- ee: 
 popistation eligible: for bilingual education., " rE’. a. ghool. district 
identifies twenty or’ mor" of, a. ‘Language ‘minority : “wh. possess. lined. 
_ Dara in English a Alacnostic/prescriptive approach: is ‘stoped 

ne design of a bilingual prog same. 

o£: re stive point. “rating scale for: English, sas well. as fok Native | 


to 


 Laitgy 


“sety ivcriteria. of diagnoses. and: assessment. 
‘assessment. of thg. Dominant Language. 
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.One- of: the consequencés of, the "judicial® er, "Jeger! ter! asic vl 


ge Proficiency’, 


a : " 
(48 the. 7 


“This agptoach * entails ‘the use. 
Coanectigut™ has. ‘fofmuratea: the most’  sophistidetec 
It involves ‘a two | Stage. i 


“Tie. final determination of . Pa 


: domitiance is made” according té formal” objective tests, or Verigthy . | 
“8 Somat observation. by trdined“assessor's of ‘the performance: ofa istudent -_ 


La unstructured Situations. Mhereattpr procedures for’ .déterminin 
2 English. Ldnguagé ‘profiéiency geeentinued and before Pepfuary oils 
. = # “t.. ty “oe 
i oe _yedr all boards: off education Afivolyed in oe ae REORFanpee, aa 


| expected. to £il with the’ Secretary’ he. nuhber™ of, children “whose | - 
", dominant Language’ is’ ‘other than. English. and those’ whose dominant : 
1 Language’ is English. “There 4 any annual’ review of the English. 


‘proficiency and. of the. ‘place ent’. of: each child in the: ‘progranme, daa! 


ee this’ review involve# stana ized tests, deademit, grades. Pr. their’ 

_ equivalents. and: a. ‘personal, interview. Standards for annual incréased 

_ English’ proficiency” are’ set. and a determination to remove: the child 

- “£xom: the’ programmie for not) and the basis” of the determination | conveyed 
‘to’ the parents. such surveys involve. the, elicitation. of ‘infdrmat ion 

_ £xom ‘parents’ as to the language ‘spoken | at home; : teacher. assessment at. 

the end of the first, year. of the level of° students’ competence. ip? 

comprehending, expressing himselé and reading ‘English. ‘ On the vasis: aes 


we 


a 


Ae 


a cross tabuidtion of parental’ ‘and school assessments,, a. decision ne 
“Concerning. students. who: are. identified as “having. ‘Limited: English ‘speaking. 


| proficiency are. administered a ‘uniforin staté’ wide aural/oral. language’ 
. ” dotiinance’ ‘test.’ “Students who. are: native language. dominant’ ‘are’, , 
apne a ‘and form statewide native Janguage proficiency test. 


o 


“rh Texas ests for' minority childzen. tavolve objective: assessment. 


joe oral’ Language giving. major. consideration, to. ‘pronunciation, vocabulary 
: es ; 


SS and syntax. ‘They. include thetoric, ise. thé + forms of ‘discourse such as’ 


- explaining, describing, narrating and ‘persuading and. their literal,. ares 
social, artistig use; register or. style ie e. “the adjustments’ a. speaker. . 


‘makes. for variables such és’ formality of ‘situations, type’ Of : audience’: 

and ‘topic’ (Texas. Educ,” Agency: Minority Programs Performance. Objects 

-- Pilot. Project on Oral’ Language) . ‘One, is. reminded by this statement . 
ee of « ‘the. contents: page. Of. a. text ‘book on linguistics and rhetoric, “, Top 

. -*, balance betweer- tegciting and; the theory of testing: ‘has been revers d, 
ec) ana’ the practice’ of education: is. evaluated’ as ‘though at were possible to: 


> 


regard it as a number; of. ‘discrete units rather than Is] ongoing: exercise 


a _ia listening, speaking, , ‘reading and writing. For this type of testing r 


“ie "(te bes applied 46: Soviet Students whether they are learning their: netive 


Shiga steong, Lenguage” would pe Aneqicatvarte, S ° ee ae 


ne 2 fe rar ee Mogi, "S. : os a a i oop . none 2 
The State of New Jersey. it has’ been s gested ' ‘requires a, total” 
+4 rethinking of “program transition’ the, net. Piese of. which would .be to 
assess the student's “home ‘Language. om a. continuous basis, ee 
“* ‘evalugtion of students" Linguisti ability, ross reference of these 


nae nied ah “English language. proficiency ‘assessment "according. 


wo 
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“uni fo formal and ee ‘Scheme for the whole State; a-dual ~. 


mas 


Language measure, 


| B asce language domindnce? native; ‘Lgnguage > a 
"proficiency | asséssment most. £ the e" Language tests’ ‘are, daterisified sae 
- in detail-e.g. Aural and 0 pal. ‘skills: each with 9. sub-items}.. Yorphology/ 
“-“Morphophonemies with Tshb-Leems;" “Lexidor f with 2. _sub-iteris, To these- 
‘are added tests of Co nx LET Skills* geluding: Syntax: with 7 sub-iten: 
0 Semanties with” aa Even in B dtain, ‘which’ is accustomed tory 
; ‘formahyand objective ‘testidg, the. Ainerican testing. system especially . for” 


minority: children. Appears 4p. Be. an “ineuk us on. th ‘process of regi oe = 


fe “ E ta: begal ox: judicial 
“engutztes ‘Maa complaints. “In the. Soviet ‘tnion: Suck 


. “a gystem does not’ 


Studefits’ ‘are: graded, by ‘the teacher at the’ end.of each lesson o 
ve and. the: annual. assessment Ere Brpgress: is, made: ‘éa"the agaregation of ' 
: swsuch:* ‘grates'. E acai. a2 de wie 


Peete 
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oP Aaskina 


ac ar 


“ahvoneiane ‘the. Weise ates proligeretion. of private. ‘conigui tahey* 
and: Research organization: ‘which .may be™ employed" by boards of* education vs 
or. State. organizations. :fhiese “are ‘not an integral part of: the eas 
Wucational system but they {eonstitute. an ‘indugery® whitch in “tine last. 
resort is. ‘funded fro} resources which might, be. ‘better used by. the: ‘State. 
‘setting up or “improving its own” “research! Angtitutions, or, by. Serer ing” 
en cot sttes) sand reas bevieren well: taeldgied esdgmts. organizations, 


Benger frequent: lack: oe! cohierent planag 


ai consutegtion with 
Peleg sources ca expertise (troike: rep eat 


pees) Not ee so put,” 


The | C A. LL. iptiofities Placed treseerch' ie 


materials pera “a a aetisnad cledzing’ house of, ‘information. and. x cae 
_ finglly: research, ‘since "4969" “(UECE Cenference}. research has ‘Beep a ae 
“perennial, source: of discussion aha ‘the NIE: “supported. efforts” ‘to determine: a 
“ gebearch priorities. The Office: of Child Development conferred: on° =e 

“priorities! ‘An, 1976 but, no: ‘basic’ research’ has. been designed or promoted. - - 
Oat frequent researches into bilingual ‘edi gation are: ‘under takén’ oe 
*by. Pebles “VII M, ALB: “Phy D: fellows ot from my - ‘reading. Of some. ygsertation® ° 
“thugh of their ‘material is ‘derived."Erom. ‘the evaluation of “Roble ‘VII 
"Programmes ‘and. te is. fe. ‘exaggeration. to. gay. that: as research: material — 
a "these resources are not ‘only dincodordinated but: trivial: (Préike, ’ R. GE: s, 
< Research evidence for the éftéctiveneds of bilingual éducatiion.) Retempoc 2% 

oo are agg to’e : 


ae a 


ate” add generalize from single” ‘bf}ingual ig ‘programmes = 


ih ag 
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